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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


Art Education: A Fresh Step 

HE Institute is carrying a step further its activity in the field of 

art education. Its own Art for the People Exhibitions, year by 

year, have been strikingly successful; and its subsidiary scheme for 
circulating reproductions to adult institutions is being expanded still 
further in 1939. The purpose of the Art for che People experiment was 
to discover what possibilities there might be of making the circulation 
of pictures as complete a national service as the circulation of books. 

The Institute has now created a national committee of authoritative 
people in the field of art whose business it will be to explore three 
propositions: 

(1) To consider what provision is now being made to provide 
schools and adult institutions with the materials necessary for an 
understanding of art; and to compare this provision, both in range 
and quality, with what needs to be provided. 

(2) To consider the possibilities of co-ordinating many of the 
circulating schemes now in existence. 

(3) To consider the prospects of something which might be 
tentatively called a Popular Art Trust—a body which might 
secure by loan or by gift original pictures, reproductions, etc., 
which would form a reservoir for extensive schemes of circulation 
throughout the country. 

The members of the committee (under the Chairmanship of R. S. 
Lambert) are Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National Gallery; 
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Sir Percy Meadon, Director of Education for Lancashire; Professor 
Boase, Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art; Professor Jowett, 
Principal of the Royal College of Art; Miss Marion Richardson, Art 
Inspector, L.C.C.; Miss Margaret Bulley, author of Art and Counterfeit ; 
John Rothenstein, Director of the Tate Gallery; Professor Philip 
Hendy, Slade Professor at Oxford; James Laver, Victoria & Albert 
Museum; Lawrence Haward, Curator of the Manchester Art Galleries; 
J. E. Barton, former Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School; H. S. 
Magnay, Director of Education, Barnsley; A. E. Henshall, National 
Union of Teachers; Howard M. Robertson, R.I.B.A.; H. L. Welling- 
ton, Edinburgh College of Art; Charles Kemp, Newbattle Abbey, 
Scotland; W. Nalder Williams, Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate; A. C. Cameron, Central Council for School Broadcasting; 
Eric Newton, Art Critic Sunday Times and Manchester Guardian; 
Anthony Bertram, University Extension Lecturer; Robert Lyon, 
Master of Painting, King’s College, Newcastle; A. Barclay Russell, 
Honorary Secretary, New Society of Art Teachers; E. Sydney, 
Librarian, Leyton Public Libraries. 

The committee has already secured the approval and co-operation 
of such important interests as the Board of Education, Local Education 
Authorities and societies of art teachers. 

This question of the supply of materials for the understanding of 
art is a most urgent and neglected one; and from a committee of such 
calibre important results may be expected. 


Music 

In this issue of ADULT EDUCATION, as in the last one, we include 
articles on Music. Among the new colonies which are developing 
outside the frontiers of adult education none is more important and 
more promising than that of musical interest, and one of the most 
fruitful contemporary developments is that which is. being sponsored 
by the Federation of Rural Music Schools. The Institute is planning 
an experimental scheme which will combine the presentation of good 
musical performance with some elementary exposition of the art of 
music. The formulation of this plan is in the hands of a small group 
which consists of Dr. Thatcher, Mr. N. G. Luker, Miss Ibberson and 
Mr. J. H. Higginson. 
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Adult Education in Scotland 

The Scottish Branch of the Institute has decided to make a detailed 
factual survey of adult education in Scotland. The wide differences 
of organization and practice in adult education in Scotland as compared 
with England have not been hitherto collected and classified; and it is 
reasonable to suggest that any developments in Scotland will be largely 
influenced by the results which this inquiry can show. 


The Education Policy of the N.C.S.S. 

A great deal of the less formal work of adult education is being 
sponsored these days by the N.C.S.S. and its associate bodies. 
Much of its work—for example in the Unemployed Clubs—began 
in an improvised way to meet an urgent social need, but it has often 
developed into a type of instruction which deserves to be called, 
in the fullest sense, adult education. It is equally true to say that in 
breaking this new ground, the N.C.S.S. has not always had from the 
older bodies in adult education the recognition which such initiative 
deserves. But the growth of this work inevitably produces problems 
of relationship and function, and the N.C.S.S. now feels that the 
time has come to look more closely into the kind of direction which 
its educational work will take in future. As a first step it has invited 
the Warden of All Souls, Mr. Salter Davies and Mr. W. E. Williams 
to make inquiries into the whole position. 


A Shell Exhibition 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., has assembled an exhibition of 
sectional motor-engines and working models of motor-car units 
which, together with a programme of documentary and educational 
films on the oil industry, is to be presented for a week in a number of 
towns between September, 1938, and April, 1939. 

The exhibits make clear all that there is to be made clear about 
a motor car. From the front axle to the back there is little left unex- 
plained. A very comprehensive range of working models of such 
things as springing, water cooling, engine, gearbox and back axle, 
is supplemented by very attractive diagrams. 

Where facilities are available, films will be shown—they include 
Oil from the Earth—an account of the way in which oil is discovered, 
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drilled, produced and made available in all parts of the world ; Shell 
Specialized Lubrication—a demonstration of the need for attention 
to the lubrication of a car and the method by which, under Shell 
Tecalemit Service, a modern garage is equipped for ‘car valeting’; 
Lubrication of the Petrol Engine—an account of the general principles 
of lubrication and of their application to modern motor-engines. 
Admission to the exhibition and the film shows will be free. 
Principals of adult education and technical institutes, organizers, 
lecturers and teachers, and secretaries of scientific and similar societies 


can reserve blocks of seats for the film shows by writing to Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd., Shell-Mex House, London, W.C.1. 


An Apology 

Mr. H. E. R. Highton asks us to point out that in his review of 
University Extension Lectures in Norwich 1877-1937, which appeared 
on page 356 of our June issue, he allowed two mistakes to pass 
unnoticed. Firstly, the name Coleman should have been Colman, and 
secondly, the name of the wife of James Stuart should have been given 
as Laura E. Colman. 


The 1938 Conference 

The theme of our 1938 Conference—The New Map of Adult Educa- 
zion—seems to have been a popular choice, if Conference bookings are 
any indication. It is true that Local Education Authorities are each 
year increasingly represented, but this year the figure tops our highest 
anticipations. As this issue goes to press, we are able to record that 
131 representatives of Local Education Authorities have notified us 
of their intention to come to the Seventeenth Annual Conference, 
while our total attendance figure of 255 is also a record. 

The December issue of Adult Education will contain the full Con- 
ference Report of the addresses by Professor F. A. Cavenagh, G. D. H. 
Cole, Z. F. Willis, R. H. S. Crossman, Sir Wyndham Deedes, John 
Sargent and Professor John Hilton. 
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Community Centres 


In view of the increasing significance of Community Centres in 

adult education, we have invited a number of those most closely 

concerned with the development of Community Centres to contribute 
to the following special supplement. 


Community Centres and the Uses of Leisure 


ERNEST BARKER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Cambridge 


HAVE been asked to write an introduction to this general theme. 
Let me begin with some prefatory remarks, drawn from the last 
annual report (which is entitled by the good name of ‘Partnership in 
Social Effort’) of the National Council of Social Service. ‘A Community 
Centre is a building in which all the social and cultural activities of the 
neighbourhood can be carried on... .” Here I would pause to emphasize 
the significance of the word ‘neighbourhood’—the point of the Com- 
munity Centre movement being that it draws neighbours together, as 
such, and does so generally upon the area of a new housing estate, which 
is a new area of neighbourhood, though there is no reason in the nature 
of things why the movement should not ultimately expand into older 
areas of neighbourhood. I would also add that the ‘social and cultural 
activities’ may, and do, range from public lectures, meetings of dramatic 
or musical societies and educational classes to garden-gilds, handi- 
crafts, physical training, dances and whist drives. ‘But the Community 
Centre can be, and in some places is, more than a public building. It 
can be a true power-house of new social life, if it is controlled by those 
who use it through a Community Association, that is to say, an associa- 
tion both of individual residents and of the organized clubs and groups 
established in the neighbourhood which it serves.’ In other words, 
an effective Community Centre implies democratic management of 
that Centre by the users, organized in a voluntary association, on more 
or less federal lines. The whole movement is thus (1) a cu/tural move- 
ment, in a good and broad sense of the word ‘cultural’, (2) based on the 
fact and the significance of neighbourhood as a bond of human cohesion, 
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(3) democratically organized and managed, and (4) built on a federal 
principle in the sense that the Community Association in which it 
issues is not a single all-inclusive (or all-exclusive) association, but 
rather an association of associations, freely comprehending existing 
clubs and groups, and leaving these clubs and groups the enjoyment 
of their autonomy. 

In a sense this Community Centre movement is a new phase in the 
long history of the development of adult education. Adult education 
intended for the profitable and happy use and enjoyment of leisure, 
has gone through many forms, and will go through many more. 
The form of the Community Centre is one of the contemporary forms. 
It is not the creation of any man: it is rather the creation of that figure 
which we call Everyman. It has not arisen—far less has it been created 
—in rivalry with any existing form or group: it has simply created 
itself, by a process of spontaneous emergence, in order to meet the 
needs and to satisfy the cravings of new groups of men and women who 
suddenly found themselves put together in the new area of a housing 
estate destitute of the social amenities and the social facilities of old 
and established areas. These men and women have gathered naturally 
together: they have gathered together for play—play in a good broad 
sense—play of body, mind and general ‘estate’; and the result of their 
play is becoming a liberal education, or, more exactly and accurately, 
a new and more liberal common life. 

I have said that, in a sense, the Community Centre movement is a 
phase in the history of education—adult education. But in another 
sense it is something more, or, as it might also and equally be said, 
something less. If I may be pardoned a Germanism (which I confess I 
do not like, but I can think of no better term), I should say that the 
movement was really a chapter in the development of folk-culture— 
the culture, or general self-development, which good ordinary English 
folk make for themselves, when they get together to see what they can 
do with their spare time and what they can create by the effort of their 
own minds. They may get together, for example, in a garden-gild— 
the common growing or culture of roses. They find that the culture of 
roses is also a culture of the rose-grower: the garden-gild slides into 
botany or the study of horticulture. They may get together, again, 
in a dramatic society, to act plays. That, too, proves to be a growing or 
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culture: before long, one or other of the members of the dramatic 
society will be writing a play (I have read more than one play written 
by a member of the dramatic society of a Community Centre), and 
thus the dramatic society will be making or growing, as well as produ- 
cing and acting, its plays. Again they may get together in an orchestra 
or choral society, and that, too, will have its consequences: you will 
have a society of ‘music lovers’ meeting on Sundays to study subjects 
such as German Songs or even Symphonic Music. Indeed all sorts of 
pursuits will be followed: there will be classes in French or German; 
there will be study-groups on ‘What’s happening in industry’; there 
will even be Workers’ Educational Association classes, on a subject 
such as Psychology. (These are not imaginary instances: they are all 
taken from actual life. And much more might be added—a parents’ 
group meeting every month to help parents to bring up their children 
in the way they should go; a women’s neighbourhood gild meeting 
monthly, with a dress-making class and a cookery class into the 
bargain; and evena ‘veterans’ group’ of those over sixty-five, which the 
present writer will shortly be qualified to join, meeting weekly for the 
sort of talks that befit a sober old age). Behind all these pursuits, or 
around them all, there will be the simple and natural activities of pure 
play—the dance, the game, physical recreation, the ‘keep fit’ or 
physical training class. It is all, at its best, a little microcosm—a sort of 
university (in that sense of the word in which we are told that we ought 
not to speak of a university, since a university strictly means only a 
legal corporation), where universal activity of body and mind is the 
object. One who has lived in universities all his life finds a good 
Community Centre a moving thing. 

All that I have sought to describe is in a sense education; and yet 
it is also, as I have said, something more, or something less—some- 
thing more, in the sense that it is broader than set education; something 
less, in the sense that it may fall below the standards and the rigour of 
education proper. On the whole, we should not be describing a 
Community Centre properly if we called it an educational institution; 
nor should we be describing a Community Association exactly if we 
called it an educational organization. We had better use the word 
‘cultural’, in spite of all its shortcomings. All the same, this movement 
is a part of that constant thrust towards self-development among good 
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ordinary English working men and women which broke out in Sunday 
Schools, which broke out in Mechanics’ Institutes, which broke out in 
the Workers’ Educational Association, and which will go on breaking 
out in new forms as long as the English are English. True, these older 
movements had their leaders and prophets—a Raikes, a Birkbeck, a 
Mossbridge: this movement has no particular leader. At the most 
there is what may be called the local leader—the warden or secretary 
(where there is one) of the local Community Centre, whose business 
it is to help the Community Association to help itself to the best 
advantage. Not all Community Centres have such wardens or secre- 
taries: many of them help themselves entirely by themselves. But it is 
to be hoped that local authorities, and particularly local educational 
authorities, will put such officers at the disposal of Community Centres, 
whenever they determine to provide such Centres for new housing 
estates. Self-help is a very great thing; but it is also a very great thing 
to help those who are helping themselves. And this new movement of 
folk-culture deserves its guides, philosophers and friends, who will 
be even more of friends (or colleagues, or even ‘ministers’, in the strict 
sense of that word) than they are guides or philosophers. Philosophers, 
at any rate of the platonic sort, are apt to seek to enforce their own ideals. 

The new movement also needs, and needs particularly, the comfort 
and countenance of the old established agencies for adult education— 
the Workers’ Educational Association and the Extra-Mural Boards of 
Universities. It is in no sense a rival or even an alternative: it is rather 
a new plant which is struggling up to their light. A Community Centre 
may well become a centre in another sense—the sense of being a home 
and a basis of short courses, preparatory classes, tutorial classes and 
extension lectures. Courses, classes and lectures in botany; on the 
drama and literature; on music and musical history and musical appre- 
ciation; on social problems and social history—all these can find a 
congenial home in the interests and the aspirations of the Community 
Centre. But while such courses, classes and lectures might form an 
apex—at any rate an intellectual apex—of the effort of Community 
Centres, they will never be the whole or even the majority of that 
effort. The effort is all-round—physical as well as mental. And on the 
mental side itself the effort is largely one of creation rather than of study 
—creation of music; creation of drama; the general creation of some 
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sort of beauty. It is by creation, and in acts of creation, that a genuine 
folk culture grows. It will grow all the better for the discipline of some 
study; but if it were all study it would not be creation. The zest of the 
Community Centre lies in active doing and active making—active 
doing and active making in a fellowship with others, on the basis of 
neighbourhood, so that the doing and making are like plants that 
spring from the local soil. That is the most generous way. Those who 
come to the Community Centre just to receive—just to be taught, or 
at a lower level just to be amused—are only passengers. They do 
not give: they get. Those who come to a Centre to give, to create, 
to make, to do, form the real fellowship, and they enrich the fellow- 
ship which they form. Study is much (at any rate to one who has been 
a student all his days); but there are other and broader and more vital 
things than study. One must know in order to live; but life is greater 
than knowledge. And a good Community Centre is the place of a good 


common life. 


Community Centres and the Local Authority 


E. W. WOODHEAD 
Director of Education for the City of Norwich 


HE growth of Community Centres has resulted from voluntary 

workers developing new facilities to meet new social needs. 
To universalize the provision is, however, beyond the capacity of 
voluntary effort, and the Local Authority, in varying measure accord- 
ing to local needs and the pressure of local opinion, will be increasingly 
called upon. The purpose of the Community Centre, provision for 
recreational, cultural and personal welfare, should commend itself 
to Local Authorities whose own aim should be more abundant life 
for their citizens. 

Among the social changes which have made Community Centres 
desirable, the changes effected in the new Senior Schools are of 
great importance. In these schools there is more choice of activity, 
more social training and a greater sense of belonging to a community 
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than formerly; and from them will come an urge to continue after 
schooldays not only subjects related to vocation but also those 
associated with leisure. Such institutions as the Community Centre 
are essential if the schools are to be suitably woven into the design 
for higher community living. This is one of many reasons for Parlia- 
ment revising the powers of Authorities in the provision of social 
centres. 


Powers of the Local Authority 

By the Housing Act of 1925, repeated in the Act of 1936, Local 
Authorities could provide buildings or land for the benefit of dwellers 
on new housing estates, charging the expenditure against the housing 
revenue account. Action under the section has been rare, and has 
been regarded from the point of view of accommodation merely 
and not as part of a policy of encouraging a sense of community life. 

Some progress on sound lines had already been made under section 
86 of the Education Act of 1921, whereby County and County 
Borough Councils could supply or aid centres for social or physical 
training. This power was, however, restricted to persons under 
eighteen except for those over eighteen who were attending an 
educational institution. 

The Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937 extends the 
powers of Higher Education Authorities to cover adult social pro- 
vision irrespective of attendance at educational institutions, and 
also empowers other Local Authorities to provide similar facilities 
although not as Education Authorities. Capital and maintenance 
expenditure normally attracts grant amounting to one half. By the 
same Act housing authorities have their powers extended beyond 
the municipal estate. 

Apart from, yet supplementing, these powers of Local Authorities, 
the National Fitness Council set up by this Act is making grants 
which have already amounted to over £240,000 in aid of Community 
Centres and clubs. These grants are for capital expenditure on buildings 
and initial equipment only; and therefore the Local Authority should 
be consulted in each case, since some at least of the maintenance 
charges may at a later date fall upon it. 

Nationally the new principle has now been recognized that govern- 
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ment should have as one of its objectives the wise use of leisure. 
For the Local Authority this means that the problem has become one 
of education rather than of merely supplementing housing provision. 
The Local Authority, largely through its Education Committee, 
can now help to relieve spiritual as well as economic poverty. 


Types of Assistance 

There must be a variety of types of Community Centres and there 
will be different methods of assistance even within the area of one 
Authority. For example, in one district the problem may be the co- 
ordination of existing efforts, while in another there may be need 
for entirely new developments. If the Authority hesitates to adopt 
at once a comprehensive scheme, a careful survey of needs and facilities 
will determine which district should be selected for the first Centre. 

The new powers are very wide. Assistance may be given to volun- 
tary organizations in providing or running a Centre, a useful method 
in central areas where good work is already being done, but is in- 
adequately housed or staffed. The Watling Centre began in a council 
house, a small but useful way of assisting. Staffing, equipment or 
additional buildings may now be given for Centres on private as well 
as on municipal estates. The large Community Centre at Slough, 
with very wide provision, has been established ' y the co-operation 
of voluntary bodies, employers and the Local ..ucation Authority. 
Even where a voluntary body establishes a Centre with help from 
trust funds or from the National Fitness Council, the Local Authority 
may make capital as well as maintenance grants. 

At Nottingham the Authority has allowed a considerable number 
of ‘lettings’ of school buildings which have been adapted to adult 
needs. There is a need, however, for a sense of independent manage- 
ment of the social centre which can only be given by the allocation 
of separate rooms solely to this purpose. This desirable feature is 
secured for the Centres in such rural Senior Schools as those of 
Cambridgeshire and East Suffolk. Here the practice is to have an adult 
block of buildings containing, for example, a lecture-room, a library 
and a committee room. These rooms, furnished appropriately, give 
the groups using the Centre an opportunity to build up schemes 
making use of the whole of the school buildings. 
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There is a strong case for the adoption more generally, and in 
urban as well as rural areas, of this scheme of attaching the Centre 
to the school. For the school is owned by the community, is usually 
a natural centre, has no denominational or political associations, 
and is ceasing to repel by an academic atmosphere. There are many 
economies and many points of increased efficiency which follow from 
using the gymnasium, the craftrooms, the housecraft accommodation, 
the hall and stage of the senior school. The Community Centre must 
be independent of the school although using its facilities. The portion 
reserved to the adults or juveniles would include a games room, a 
library, a club room, a canteen and committee rooms with a secretary’s 
office—or such of these as could be afforded or justified by the numbers 
concerned. 

A saving may be effected by an Authority by adapting the plans 
of a Centre so that they may attract grants from the Home Office 
as Air Raid Precautions Stations. The association of ideas is not 
pleasant, but the result would be economical and workable for the 
dominant peace-time use as a Community Centre. 


Accommodation 

The buildings should not be so expensive as to deter the public 
from accepting the spreading of the idea to other districts. Yet they 
should show good taste throughout, as the association of this new 
development in democracy with the cheap and the tawdry would 
be unfortunate. Provision should be made for extensions. The nature 
of the accommodation should ensure adequate space, easy circulation, 
and above all freedom to experiment. A site of at least two acres 
is desirable, and such a site should be reserved where it is not 
found possible to proceed immediately with the building of a 
Centre. 

There may be particular needs to be met. An example, is the pro- 
viding or permitting of a Scout Hut near the Centre for activities 
which could not reasonably take place in the Centre itself. One result 
of this concession would be that the Rover Scouts would probably 
welcome the opportunity of sharing in the voluntary leadership of 
groups in the Centre. Grants for such headquarters might reasonably 
be sought from the National Fitness Council. 
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Co-ordination 

Whenever any recreational facility is provided it should be related 
to any existing or proposed Centre in the district. It is important to 
secure that the Parks Committee or parish council in providing sports 
grounds, bowling-greens and children’s playgrounds should regard 
them from the new point of view. The Education Committee should 
associate with the Centres, not only school provision especially 
for the youngest children, but also clinics, playing fields and swim- 
ming pools. These swimming pools are still regarded unduly from the 
standpoint of the Baths and Washhouses and Health Acts and not 
sufficiently as part of recreational provision. If open to the public 
they are under the Health Committee; if associated with Community 
Centres, schools and recognized clubs, the Education Committee 
may be responsible. As an alternative, the two Committees may 
co-operate and share the cost. The Health Committee can also help 
by placing a child welfare clinic conveniently near. Later, as powers 
are widened, it may be possible to follow the lead of the Peckham 
Health Centre with its attention to the health of the families who are 
members. 

A branch of the Public Library is valuable either within the Centre, 
as in some County Areas, or adjacent to it as at Swansea. Where 
Education Committees have been given the duty of administering 
the Library Acts, a policy compulsory upon Councils adopting 
these Acts after 1919, co-operation with Community Centres can 
be particularly close. 


Control and Organization 

The attitude of the Local Authority to a community association 
or other groups using a Centre will be different from its attitude to 
technical institutions where registration and standards of attainment 
play an important part. Representation of the Authority may be 
desirable and some regulations will be necessary. But the initiative 
in organization and in the nature of the activities pursued must lie 
with those who use the Centre. For this is an experiment in self- 
government. The co-operation of existing agencies and of employers 
should be sought. Where Centres cannot be self-supporting, and this 
is true of most juvenile bodies, the Local Authority should see that 
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energy is not frittered away in creating an income instead of being 
devoted to the real purposes of the Centre. 


Activities 

The activities in the Centre will vary with the interests and abilities 
of those using it and should arise spontaneously and be built up 
gradually with a minimum of interference from the Authority. It 
may be found that ‘classes’ under the regulations for Further Educa- 
tion would be welcomed. The main activities will, however, be drama, 
music, folk-dancing, physical training, craftwork, discussions, 
gardening and various hobbies, in each case developing the interests 
aroused in the new senior schools. “The main object should be the 
discovery and guidance of interests with a view to the more active 
and fuller use of leisure.’ 

The recreational evening institute may be used as a link between 
senior school and Community Centre and may afford a solution 
where it is impossible to provide separate adult and juvenile centres. 


Leadership 

What has been said about the organization and activities in Com- 
munity Centres will indicate the nature of the staffing which is de- 
sirable. Various methods will be adopted, but normally a Centre 
will require a paid secretary supported by voluntary leaders. The 
kind of person secured as secretary is very important, and it is there- 
fore necessary to consider the possibility even where the Centre is not 
fully dependent upon the Local Authority, of adopting conditions 
of service, salary scales and superannuation comparable at least with 
those applicable to the higher grades of the clerical staff of the 
Authority. 

However suited by natural ability a secretary or leader may be 
for the work to be undertaken, he or she will benefit greatly if the 
Authority exercises its power to afford training. A trained secretary 
will know the social background of his work, will be able to organize 
without giving offence, and will inspire those using the Centre to 
develop their abilities and widen their interests. It is of great value if 
the secretary can be appointed early so that he may complete his 
training and gain some knowledge of his district before the Centre is 
occupied. Courses of training are already provided by the National 
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Council of Social Service. Courses for vclugtary, leaders will doubtless’ 
be arranged locally. 

Whether or not a secretary-is appojntea, an Authority may assist 
in staffing a Centre by arranging the hours of their daytime teaching 
staff so that a proportion of their time may be spent in the Centre 
in evening work which may be recognized for superannuation. 
This arrangement can also apply to the giving of advice and assistance 
by the Authority’s Organisers of Physical Education and instructor- 
leaders. This question of staffing and leadership is capable of many 
solutions, but throughout there should be as much voluntary leader- 
ship as possible. 


Conclusion 

Local Authorities are beginning to encourage the growth of 
Community Centres and are learning much from courses and con- 
ferences held by those already experienced. There will result from 
this movement a much-needed revision of our ideas of adult education, 
and especially perhaps of education up to the age of eighteen. Also 
we shall discover a new view of democracy as something spiritual 
and not merely political and economic. 

There must be abundant variety in the solutions to questions of 
building, assistance, control, activities and staffing if full benefit 
is to accrue from this valuable social development. For, as Mr. Ken- 
neth Lindsay has said, “These centres, gloriously different in their 
form, are gradually becoming an integral part of our national system.’ 


The Contribution of Settlements to 
Community Centres 


M. L. HARFORD 
Warden, Lady Margaret Hall Settlement, London 


OMMUNITY Centres have almost become ‘news’. The name 
attracts comment and for many young people has a definite 
fascination. In a world divided and rent by disagreements and dif- 
ferences of all kinds, there is something steadying and hopeful about 
a movement which boldly sets out to encourage the growth of a com- 
munity spirit. 
B 
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‘Fo attetpt to: estimate the-conttibution of settlements to Com- 
munity Centres is to consider the. influence of parent upon child. 
For: thé ‘first community centre was founded by the Manchester 
University Settlement on the Wilbraham Estate, inspired by Miss 
Hilda Cashmore, Warden of the Settlement. Soon after came Watling 
and Dagenham, fostered by Sir Wyndham Deedes as Hon. Secretary 
of the British Association of Residential Settlements, in conjunction 
with Mr. Horace Fleming of the Educational Settlements Association 
and Captain L. F. Ellis of the National Council of Social Service. 
Later the three bodies concerned formed themselves into the New 
Estates Community Committee. 

It is enough here to note that out of those small beginnings, these 
pioneer ventures—with the aid of their supreme interpreter, Sir 
Wyndham Deedes—has arisen a movement of genuinely creative 
and far-reaching effect. 


What did the Settlements contribute to the new estates in their early days? 

They brought into a community—artificially created, im 2r- 
sonally directed—composed of isolated units, i.e. of families collected 
there simply in virtue of their previous bad housing—a sense of 
human values. To the local authority you might be simply Mr. Thomas 
Green, tenant of 100 The Circle, Newtown Estate, to the insurance 
collector, the enterprising tradesman or the hire purchase agent, 
you would be merely a potential customer; but to the Settlement 
people from the outset, you were a neighbour with a wife and family, 
an individual of unlimited possibilities, with all kinds of interests 
and having every kind of difficulty to face in the inevitable adjustments 
of a new life. So perhaps the first contribution made by the settlements 
was a laying of foundations on certain principles: those principles 
rooted in Christianity itself, worked out originally by Canon Barnett 
at Toynbee Hall, and proved since by settlements in all parts of the 
world. 


What were these principles which are finding a new expression in the 
Community Associations and Centres movement? 

(1) A standard of values arising from the conviction ‘that MAN— 
not COLLECTIVE MAN—but this man and this woman are potentially 
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of infinite worth’. (The late Professor J. L. Stocks in a Report of 
the Manchester University Settlement.) 

From this conviction springs the whole elastic programme of the 
settlement and its offspring the Community Centre. If in a com- 
munity of people tired by long hours of work, or transport added to 
work, relaxation is the first need of the individual, then recreation in 
the truest sense of the word will have the major place in the pro- 
gramme. It is difficult in fact to know where such recreation as is 
found in settlements shades off into what is now known as ‘informal 
education’. The Mothers’ Club, which is such a social event in the 
lives of its members, with its cooking demonstrations, its thrift 
competitions and its visits to neighbouring factories, all arranged by 
its own committee, is as good an exampleas any of one type of informal 
education such as is found in countless settlements. With this elas- 
ticity has gone the determination that the very best in education, 
formal or informal, shall be made available to these neighbours. 

(2) A second principle of the settlement movement has always been 
its neutrality in regard to party politics, its belief in the importance of 
providing a meeting place where people of all points of view and from 
any walk in life could exchange views on the topics of the day. Perhaps 
in the Community Association with its representation of every form 
of organization and interest on an estate, a new development of this 
idea is taking shape. Not only as a common meeting ground for 
discussion among individuals, but as a starting point for common 
action on behalf of the community by differing groups, will such an 
association function. As a resolution passed at one of the early 
meetings held to discuss developments at Dagenham runs: ‘It was 
agreed that the formation of an Association of the whole community 
should be the primary object of the Settlement.’ 

(3) A third principle, which inspired the older residential settle- 
ments (and in these days the new settlements in the special areas) was 
the importance of /iving in a neighbourhood. 

Those who have shared the day to day life of a district, suffered 
common calamities and received together the impact of national 
events, know something of the invisible links that are forged by such 
association. 

On the new estates and in the new block flat estates, people are apt 
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to ‘keep themselves to themselves’. There is no bond of neighbourhood 
stretching back to childhood and the common memories of parents 
or even grandparents, as in the overcrowded streets of the old district. 
Local pride at least gave a certain sense of security, and the neighbours 
you knew were likely to be better than the strange folk from another 
district who came to settle beside you on the new estate. 

Without some mutual trust, some possibility of community life, 
some common meeting ground, how can the sense of neighbourhood 
or community grow in the new districts? The Educational Settlements 
had proved the value of a democratic association of its own student 
members, taking their share in the government of the settlement. 
Individual loyalties to churches, to political parties, to other voluntary 
associations come into being in any community. But it has been left 
to the Community Association—this ‘primary object’—of the first 
settlements in new estates—to foster a common loyalty to the district 
as a whole. And so has come into being what Professor Ernest Barker 
has described as ‘a new service in the organization of our social life’. 

(4) The word service perhaps sums up one more of the principles 
which the settlements contributed to the Community Centre move- 
ment. The original settlers came to learn how to be good neighbours 
in a given district in order that they might serve that neighbourhood 
and its people. Because they did become part of it they were able to 
speak with authority about the conditions of living suffered by those 
around them. 

From this came many reforms, not only those directly sponsored 
by the settlements themselves in conjunction with other pioneer 
bodies, but projects took shape in the minds of residents of settlements 
which bore fruit afterwards in more than one Act of Parliament.* 

In this spirit, Community Associations learnt from the beginning 
that they must concern themselves with the requirements of their 
district as a whole. So have some already become the mouthpiece of 
their community to the outside world. Since the days of ten or twelve 
years ago when the first Community Associations and Centres were 
planned, many have come to full development, fostered by councils 

*It was, for instance, as the late Professor Stocks pointed out, the years of study 
spent at Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel that gave Sir William Beveridge the means 


of writing his standard work on unemployment which resulted in the English 
system of unemployment insurance. 
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of social service, by churches, by local authorities, by trading interests, 
and by groups arising spontaneously on the estates themselves. 
The settlements have now little official part in the organization of the 
movement save of representation on the Community Centres and 
Associations Committee which has succeeded the original New 
Estates Committee. They are, however, still contributing to the 
movement in other ways. 

At Edinburgh a Working People’s College has been founded on 
one new estate. In addition the main settlement house of the Edinburgh 
University Settlement has been transferred to another, where its 
adjacent Nursery School, its numerous clubs and classes are more and 
more meeting the needs of its associate members. 

Here indeed, at Cameron House, may be found in action what 
remains one of the special functions of the settlement movement. 
In an age when not only classes but groups of workers in all pro- 
fessions and trades tend to become more and more segregated, thanks 
to specialization, the settlement is as ever a meeting place for all types 
of interest and all walks in life. While it may be less true than it was 
that one half of the world knows nothing of how the other half /ives, 
it is often distressingly obvious that each knows less than nothing 
of how the other half thinks. Only recently some of the members of 
a Community Association on a block flat estate, alluded with natural 
horror to the possibility of anyone of the ‘old school tie’ type being 
appointed as warden of a Centre to be built by the local authority. 
It was later discovered by a friend—a member of the local settlement— 
that by ‘old school tie’ was meant anyone who stayed at school till 
he was sixteen! 

The settlement is still needed as the ‘interpreter’ not so much 
between rich and poor—this being more and more a relative term— 
but between one outlook and another. May not the Community Centre 
in its turn become the meeting place for the school dentist and the 
teacher, the parson and the doctor, the local government servant 
and the insurance agent, as much as the various hierarchies of the 
industrial worker? Perhaps at present only through the casual contacts 
of travel do the intelligent from any sphere of life get the refreshment 
of exchanging views with people of different background and educa- 
tion. Working for a common aim through a Community Association, 
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would not such find a new unity and a greater richness added to 
our national life? 

In other districts, such as Bristol and Birmingham, settlements have 
actually built centres themselves or are actively assisting in the work 
of Community Associations. In London a particularly interesting 
connection is being formed between the settlements and the New 
Estates. In one neighbourhood two settlements are acting as Trustees 
for a temporary Centre and in two others the local settlement is pro- 
viding one of its members to live in a flat on the estate as a link 
between the newcomers and the neighbouring statutory and voluntary 
bodies. On one of these a flourishing Community Association was 
already in existence but hampered by lack of time and various other 
difficulties from setting on foot the activities needed on the estate. With 
the help of the settlement member, now co-opted to the Community 
Association Committee, and backed by the local settlements, training 
college and other bodies, they now have the services of a Poor Man’s 
Lawyer, and various youth organizations, Keep Fit classes and a 
Women’s Knitting Circle have all been started. An Educational Play 
Centre, a dramatic group and a horticultural group are also in process 
of formation. Again, thanks to the settlement’s connection with other 
societies in the district, the Community Association from the estate 
has taken its share in the consideration of problems affecting the whole 
neighbourhood. 

As a buffer, an introducer, an interpreter or as a ‘shelter’, as some 
members of the Community Association invariably allude to it, this 
particular settlement is finding a fresh contribution demanded from it 
by the block flat estates being built in its district. Is it possible that 
in other cities the individual settlement, hand in hand with the local 
Council of Social Science, may find its contribution in the future in 
a real and fruitful partnership with the Community Association? 
For frequently it is the old friends and neighbours of the settlements 
who move out to the new estates, there to blossom out—given the 
right opportunity—as stalwarts of the Community Association. 

Out of this arises the question of leadership—perhaps one of the 
best contributions settlements may share in making to the Com- 
munity Centres of the future. It is natural that Community Associa- 
tions are rather nervous about this. They fear the advent of a ‘pro- 
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fessional’ and feel, as was stated at the last National Conference, that 
‘leaders must come from the people concerned . . . democracy was 
more important than professional ability’. Settlements have never 
turned out ‘professionals’—for in the long run settlements are a way 
of life. But they recognize that, granted the right personality and 
outlook, the best man from any and every strata in society will need 
all the help he can get from training and education to meet the many 
and varied demands made upon him as secretary of a Centre and 
Community Association. “The best man (or woman)’! How is he to 
be found? How is the careerist or the pedagogue or the mere ‘pro- 
fessional’ to be kept out? The task of selection is never easy. But a year 
of living in a settlement reveals much. Mixing with all sorts and 
conditions, taking a share in the running of young people’s clubs and 
classes, discussion groups and debates, helping to carry out an 
inquiry into some social problem, learning a little of the difficult 
art of helping those in trouble or misfortune—by this means and 
with the help of the right kind of theoretical instruction, the texture 
of a man’s character is tried, his outlook widened and his spirit stirred. 
The infinite possibilities of his task will open up before him. 

Many of these opportunities of training will no doubt, in time, be 
found in Community Centres. But there is something in the fact of 
residence. Perhaps the future may find a small Neighbourhood House 
(perhaps a more suitable name than Settlement) attached to the larger 
Community Centres. 

There is yet one more contribution which the settlement movement 
may make to the Community Centres of the future. Settlements know 
no boundary of race or nationality, since they are linked in an inter- 
national federation. Recent utterances of settlement leaders from such 
differing countries as America and Holland, Finland and France 
show something of the solidarity of this movement. Nor is there 
any lack of experiment in community work amongst these flourishing 
centres of freedom and neighbourliness in other lands. British settle- 
ments know well their debt to the thought and work of these friends. 
To this international fellowship may not the vigorous young move- 
ment of Community Centres in Great Britain—with its untapped 
resources of community service—bring its own unique contribution? 

‘Let us then kindle on our hearthstones a never-dying fire of 
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neighbourliness so that all who gather near may share in its warmth. 
And sometime on every hillside we may hope to see tiny fires flaming 
steadily and neighbours of whatever rank or colour or age will tell . 
of that other fire from which they brought a living spark. The 
boundaries that were small shall be large and all the world be warm 
and friendly because of those fires of understanding.’—(Secelement 
Goals for the Next Third of a Century, published by the American 


Federation of Settlements.) 


‘The Greeks Had a Word For It’ 


J. H. BINGHAM 
Chairman of the Sheffield Education Committee 


N his Presidential Address to the Union of Educational Institutions 

at Birmingham in 1934, Sir Josiah Stamp (as he was then) said that 
‘Education to-day may be considered to have three main objects. 
It trains us (1) to get a living; (2) to live a life; (3) to mould a world; 
in other words, education for one’s work, education for one’s leisure, 
education for one’s public responsibility.’ 

There was nothing new in the statement, of course, and it has 
long been generally accepted, but it does at least set out the purpose 
of education concisely and conveniently. Perhaps it was as well that 
the important body to which it was addressed should be reminded of 
these objects of education. The organization and administration 
which necessarily form a large part of educational activity tend to be 
all-absorbing, and the challenge of a re-stated purpose is all to the 
good. In fact, we could do with a constant reminder of the purpose 
of education in the offices and committee rooms of Local Education 
Authorities, and, as a sort of ‘golden text’ in the offices of the Board 
of Education itself! 

It would be exceedingly useful if an authoritative assessment were 
made as to the results of education in post-war - 3 in the light 
of the points raised by Lord Stamp. That ~ ¢ of the purposes of 
education is to enable young people to get a L.ving has certainly been 
well grasped, as those who have contacts with the older scholars, 
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and particularly with their parents, will thoroughly well know. 
The consciousness of this particular purpose in education is not only 
widespread, but is often so vividly present as to exclude the possibility 
of any other purpose. The parent’s natural obsession (as things are) 
that his child shall secure a good post is passed on to the child himself. 
The many changes in our post-war economic life, making for us 
a second industrial revolution, have had their part in fostering this 
spirit, and the large volume of unemployment consequent upon 
mechanised production has created a fear which has kept many parents 
up to fever-heat for the future well-being of their progeny. The 
intensification of effort which has resulted in school life may well 
have crowded out any proper consideration of education to live a life 
and to mould a world. 

The great bulk of children, of course, have a school life from the 
age of five to fourteen, shortly to be extended to fifteen for an unknown 
fraction of them. It is no small achievement that each child born is now 
assured of at least those years of mental requirement, generally in 
congenial surroundings, with the best human oversight that we can 
possibly give. This is much, very much; and the progress of civiliza- 
tion should match this security, limited as to years and kind, with 
a complete life security in mental and material things. It will do so, 
when we have digested our own corporate capacity to make and do 
the things which are requisite for the fullness of life. 

One cannot say such children—leaving school shortly after 
becoming fourteen—are educated. They have a simple working 
knowledge of the tools by which learning and perhaps wisdom can 
be acquired; a knowledge of the use of certain tools of a mental type 
which may be compared to that of the Joiner’s boy-apprentice who 
knows how to use a chisel, sharpen a plane, make shavings in a crafts- 
manlike way, and read and use a foot rule intelligently. Well over 
eighty per cent of children finish their formal education at this stage. 
There are, of course, evening schools and institutes which in the 
main are attended by those who desire to fit themselves in some 
special way for their daily work. That is all to the good, but those 
who take up courses without that urge are remarkably few, always 
excepting the physical culture enthusiasts. For a small percentage, 
there is some form of secondary education; academic, technical, 
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commercial or concerned with Arts and Crafts; and later perhaps a 
University career. 

Speaking generally, however, the fear for a ‘job’ is the directing 
and driving force in the lives of all children. The cramping rigidity 
and the stress of examinations, which are not only official measuring- 
rods of efficiency of the whole process of education, but, from the 
parent’s point of view, the necessary steps towards a decent job— 
perhaps a job of any sort in these days—leave a permanent effect 
upon the child’s mind. 

We now come to a further che k—the matter of actually leaving 
school. For almost all those who have not attended a secondary 
school, and for many who have, the change from school to work is 
like the change from one universe to another, as catastrophic as the 
act of birth itself. The short hours, the sense of being a person among 
persons, the space and air and amenities and often the very cleanliness 
of school are almost all gone. A new sort of stress to which the mental 
and spiritual ‘muscles’ are unaccustomed, has to be taken up in its 
full burden at once, and the best made of it. Leisure is severely limited, _ 
with more fatigue of mind and body, and since school experience was 
so definitely associated with competitive stress, there is a period of 
unsettlement in which the youngster, rudderless on a new sort of sea, 
drifts into the whirl of casual pleasures and excitements. 

One of these days we shall have to build the appropriate bridge 
to cross from school to ‘earning a living’ and meantime we are 
wasting human assets, and much of the otherwise properly high cost 
of education. Keen competitive examinations and the fear for a liveli- 
hood do not help in the education to live a life and mould a world, 
and the drastic change to the conditions of employment add another 
disability. The quality and quantity of the ‘amusements’ to-day, the 
kind of newspapers that are popular, are clear evidences of the lack 
of a critical and selective taste. The teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, that find their most engrossing and often their sole 
expression in the filliag up of football coupons ought to disturb us 
seriously, especially when we find so many young people with no 
interest whatever in public affairs. 

Social life is weak and poor, except that phase of it which deals 
solely with amusement. There is a lack of interest in facts, events, 
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ideas, and developments, that have any public import. Thought and 
careful opinion on affairs of the first moment are therefore almost 
non-existent, and decision is almost wholly of a partisan type. Of 
course, post-war difficulties, the obvious frustrations of political 
idealism, and of an ‘age of plenty’ which might be achieved through 
mechanical production, have also had a large share in creating the 
present state of affairs. 

Unsatisfactory as this state of affairs is, it has been made in one 
sense more so. The uprooting of the people, the spreading out of 
new and vast housing estates, have brought along with them a greater 
need than ever to develop the spirit and forms of democracy. In every 
cluster of population on a new housing estate the old associations, 
the social contacts and groupings of its people are gone—destroyed, 
and others need to be rebuilt. Such people were formerly part of 
a community, to some degree at least: now, they are separate units. 
Their more convenient, and more pleasantly situated houses and 
newly-acquired gardens do not help but rather tend to retard the 
growth of the community spirit by making ‘home’ itself congenial. 
The private house has taken a great step forward, but the ‘public 
house’, in contradistinction to the private one, has not been provided. 
‘Public House’ is a very fine term for an exceedingly necessary 
institution, and it is unfortunate that long tradition associates it with 
drinking dens. 

Contemporary with the development of the Housing Estates on 
which so many people now live who have passed through the educa- 
tional experiences already referred to, we have seen the development — 
of dictatorships in Italy and Germany. Old spiritual bonds of com- 
munity of idea, opinion, and particular forms of activity or of service 
have been shattered and human beings have been mechanized in 
groupings controlled >y a single human steering-handle. At the very 
time when our democracy should be at its best if it is to persist, the 
facts of post-war conditions are against it, and democracy is in danger, 
the lack of social and political knowledge and experience, personal 
discipline and restraint, and a sense of reponsibility. 

In pre-war days, we lived in England; it is more appropriate 
now to say that we live in the world! War contacts, wireless, and 
aeroplanes, have brought us all together in a conflicting mass where 
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sane opinions and cool heads are a first requisite. It is no wonder 
that in this welter of modern affairs there has been some loss of 
intelligent and sustained interest and perhaps some disillusionment 
with regard to politics. But the cure is not to retire into private- 
mindedness, but to develop the community spirit and its expressions. 
I am told that the word ‘idiot’ was used by the Greeks to denote 
a merely private person, one who had no public life as apart from 
private: who cared nothing for politics in the larger sense. We are 
making it easier for people to become ‘idiots’ of this kind by the very 
means we take of making their private and home life pleasanter. 
The whole matter of post-school education needs thinking out fully, 
but in the meantime the building of a community activity on our 
new housing estates - ~ossible and necessary, and will be a fitting 
prelude to the increase of leisure that industry is bound to give to 
the workers. 

It would appear then, that we spend large sums on education, the 
results of which, measured in terms of intelligent use of leisure, and 
of a publicly-minded democracy, are woefully disappointing. Such 
small means as we have, to give information, encourage thought, 
and help in forthing the individual outlook, are feeble and casual for 
the task they have. Libraries and museums, adult education organiza- 
tions, and so on, touch only a small proportion of our population. 
The Government has certainly developed a ‘physical fitness’ campaign 
with some increasing success, but mental and spiritual fitness are at 
least equally important, yet there is no official enthusiasm for these. 
Meantime, there is more emotion than thought in any public 
discussion or decision. 

As a people, we are prepared to, and do, feed schoolchildren when 
necessary, and provide them with education up to the age of fourteen. 
The whole process needs continual improvement, of course, but 
unless the external organization of things permits, encourages, and 
exercises moral suasion on the individual to continue to use what he 
learnt how to use at school, money and effort is wasted, life is im- 
poverished, and the spirit of such democracy as we already have is 
threatened. Supplementary to the formal school education, and arising 
naturally from it, steps have to be constructed whereby the transition 
to the work of life becomes pleasanter, easier, and the work itself 
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assured. Whilst education is a scramble for the best jobs, and worst 
of all for a job, it is bound to fail us in our larger needs. Opportunities 
for human contacts and for fellowship with a variety of minds and 
of varying degrees and kinds of information and culture should be 
available, and were never more necessary than now. The new housing 
estate should be the modern counterpart of the old Greek City-State, 
with a corporate life all its own, and a distinctive colour to weave 
into the pattern of society. Its group life should be a growing thing, 
and must be deliberately cultivated as is the ‘drive’ for physical 
fitness. The Community Centre is a natural line of development 
where, without schoolmaster, without foreman, informally; arising 
out of government by the people themselves, local salvation is to be 
worked out, and local patriotism cultivated. 

Particularly on the new housing estate, the civic buildings with 
the Civic Centre should be appropriately grouped; the public 
library, for instance, and the baths, will probably be part of a 
common structure. There is not only convenience in this arrange- 
ment, but encouragement to their use, and a certain measure of 
economy. 

Public expenditure will be required for these purposes, of course, 
for the capital cost and maintenance of buildings, and something 
towards running expenses. As for voluntary service, more will be 
wanted than ever, so long as it is really service. Unobtrusive help will 
be valuable; fussy interference is bound to be injurious. The Com- 
munity Centres and Associations Committee of the National Council 
of Social Service is doing a great work along these lines, but all kinds 
of voluntary help given in a spirit of fellowship can be of the highest 
advantage. 

It may well be that educational activity covering the whole of life, 
and not ceasing at the age of fifteen or so, will in due time, be co- 
ordinated under a revised and enlarged Board of Education. In that 
event its function will be less formal and official than what applies 
during ordinary school life; it too would need to be unobtrusively 
helpful. 

For these larger duties, new types of public servant would be 
essential, not necessarily of the highest academic attainment and 
certainly not steeped in the long tradition of official service, but having 
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minds which, above everything else, have that culture whose one 
great passion is for Matthew Arnold’s ‘Sweetness and Light’ and 
‘one greater—the passion for making them prevail’. 


Youth Community Centres 


STANLEY NAIRNE 
Secretary of the Scottish Association of Boys’ Clubs 


A Paper read to the Scottish Conference, organized by the N.C.S.S., at 
Dunblane Hydro, March 18th and 19th, 1938 


MUST begin with an apology for daring to talk to you on a 
subject of which I have little or no practical experience. I comfort 
myself, however, with the thought that most of us are in the same 
position. I take it that in this subject of Community Centres for 
Youth in New Housing Areas, we are not comparing notes as the 
result of experience, but rather trying to find our way along a road 
whither urgent necessity calls us. 

I am not alone, however, in this lack of experience. In the useful 
Memorandum published in August, 1937, by the National Council 
of Social Service on behalf of the Standing Confezcace of Juvenile 
Organizations there is a concluding sentence which states naively 
that ‘this document has been drawn up before any Youth Community 
Centre, as such, has come into being’. It may, therefore, be all the 
more necessary to warn ourselves, lacking in experience, against 
making a Youth Community Centre what the editor of a well-known 
youth magazine calls ‘a blessed phrase around which a lush jungle of 
muddled thinking is already growing’. 


The Need 

In a sense one would have been happier to advocate for youth in 
new housing estates a mere extension of facilities for the well-known 
and proved youth organizations such as Brigades, Scouts, Guides, 
Clubs, etc. It seems clear, however, that such a scheme will be, in 
many cases, handicapped, if not made impossible, by the absence of 
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many of the facilities which these organizations use in the older areas. 
I refer to disused houses, shops, halls, factories, etc. The problem of 
providing centres for youth in their leisure time must, therefore, be met 
in some other way. The occasional use of a church hall, or of a class- 
room in a school, may meet some of the needs, but this method 
cannot adequately meet the needs, in their leisure hours, of the vast 
majority of the older lads and girls between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age who live in these areas. This fact is emphasized in the 
Report issued 1936 by the Board of Education Juvenile Organizations 
Committee on The Need for Youth Community Centres on New 
Housing Estates: “While the use of school premises may go a little 
way towards solving the problem, we are convinced that in most 
estates nothing short of new buildings will prove a lasting solution.’ 
We have, therefore, to face either 
(1) each youth organization striving for what is almost impossible, 
viz. securing or building adequate premises of its own— 
possible, perhaps, in a few places, but impossible as a general 
solution of the problem, or 

(2) the building of some common centre which will go some 

distance to meeting the need adequately. 

I feel that I must stress the need of providing adequately for youth, 
ise. mainly those between fourteen and eighteen years of age. Adults have 
also to be provided for, but, if we do not win the boys and girls in 
their adolescent years, I confess to a little scepticism about our being 
able to win them at a later age. I am glad, therefore, to find the following 
statement in the Memorandum on Community Life in New Housing 
Schemes issued in 1936 by the Department of Health for Scotland: 
‘The existence of a building . . . gives an opportunity for valuable 
work among the adult members of the population of new housing 
schemes, but it is among the juvenile population that the need for facilities 
is most urgent.’ If, then, the needs of youth are to be met, one of the 
following methods seem to be necessary. 

(1) A separate building for juveniles—adjacent to, or a separate 

wing of, the adult building, but a complete entity in itself. 
To quote again from the Department of Health Memorandum: 
‘Wherever possible, accommodation for adults and juveniles 
should be provided in separate buildings.’ 
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(2) Failing this, in a building created for adults and juveniles, 
50 per cent of the accommodation should be set apart for 
juveniles and—this is important—have a separate entrance. 
Too often, in a building, built for all ages, is youth relegated to 
one or two inadequate youths’ rooms, and youths have usually 
to give way if their accommodation is required for an adult 
concert, whist drive or dance. Along a road of this kind there 
is little chance of success. I confess even to have some dubiety 
about the idea of a common gymnasium for adults and juveniles. 
If the boys and girls of an area are to have the physical facilities 
which they want, and ought to have, a youths’ gymnasium 
will easily be filled for five or six nights. A common Assembly 
Hall, if there is already a gymnasium, is more of a possibility. 

(3) In the event of it being impossible to find enough finance to 
provide adequately for youths and adults, I would make bold 
to say that a long view would involve a decision, -without 
hesitation, to start by providing, in the first instance, for youths 
only. 

I have emphasized the needs of youth, for there is still, I fear, in 
some quarters, a lack of recognition of the importance of youth. 
Adolescents, moreover, are not ratepayers or electors, and they cannot 
themselves be so clamant regarding their needs or desires as those 
who have more ‘say’ in the affairs of the community. 
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Type of Building 

If we are agreed on a Community Centre for Youth the important 
question arises as to the best type of building at which we should aim, 
and this must depend on the purpose for which it can be used. This 
can be one or other of the following:— 

(a) A building which merely provides accommodation for existing 
organizations, i.e. each organization with its own night or 
nights on which it uses the building. If all that is possible is the 
erection of a hall, this is possibly the only thing that can be 
done. This, however, is merely a building used by various 
tenants, and is not making much towards a community spirit. 
It is a second-best, and may lead to local friction rather than 
harmony. 
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(4) A building which has as its main aim the making of a community 

spirit—with some identity of purpose, a common tradition, 
and yet having variety of interest in it. 

I do not believe, however, that this can be done by inviting boys 
and girls to become members of something vaguely known as a 
Community Centre. I am afraid that this will end in something not 
far removed from a billiard saloon or a lounge, for the carrying on of 
doubtful practices—what some of us call a ‘howff’. Nor will such 
a centre last. Boys and girls will soon tire of something which has no 
purpose in it, and which, therefore, never develops or calls for any 
loyalty. 

I believe that for every youth the joining of the Centre should 
involve the joining of one of the proved juvenile organizations. 
A month of provisional membership might be allowed—while the 
boy or girl might make up his or her mind which organization is 
favoured, but it should be one of the first duties of the Warden to 
link up every youth with one or other of the organizations. 


This claim is made for a number of reasons:— 


(1) As above stated, membership of a mere Centre will soon cease 
to attract. 

(2) The existing organizations have proved their capacity, given the 
right leadership. 

(3) Each of them (Boys’ Brigade, Scouts, Club, Guides, etc.) 
makes a different appeal, and between them are, I believe, 
capable of attracting the vast mass of youth. 

(4) Each of these organizations has a definite aina and ideal. 

(5) Membership of this nature would divide up the responsibility 
of helping each individual member of the Youth Centre. 


I urge, therefore, co-operation from the outset with the existing 
organizations and would again quote from the Department of Health 
Memorandum: ‘In one area the local authority may desire to assume 
full responsibility for the provision and maintenance of the necessary 
buildings; in another to act jointly with one or more of the local 
organizations. Whatever method is adopted it is desirable that local 
authorities should enlist the co-operation of all the local organizations 
who are likely to be interested in the provision of the ascommodation.’ 

c 
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Accommodation and Leadership 

I come, lastly, to the practical needs of accommodation and leader- 
ship. These might be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) Rooms which can be used by all the organizations—these are 


such as the gymnasium, the work-shop, a room for light crafts, 
a games room, library and canteen. If the numbers warrant it, 
it would be of definite value to an organization for its members 
to have the exclusive use for one period of such places as the 
gymnasium and the work-shop, as it is important that each 
organization should have a life and spirit of its own, and the 
more its members can do as a unit, the better for the life of the 
organization. 

Members can come together for special events such as 
Physical Training Displays, Drama Festivals, Displays of 
Handicrafts, etc. Where the numbers are too small, e.g. to fill 
the gymnasium, units must work together. By careful arrange- 
ment, however, of the hours and evenings at which such places 
as the gymnasium and the work-shops are used, it ought to be 
possible to make some such arrangements as are indicated. 


(2) Separate rooms for each organization—e.g. a Scout Den, a 


Boys’ Club Room. As each organization has its own spirit, 
it is very important that, if possible, rooms should be allotted 
for the permanent use of each organization. In this room they 
can keep equipment, records, etc., which are exclusively their 
own. Each of these rooms should be big enough to hold an 
occasional meeting, talk or discussion with say thirty or forty 
boys or girls. 

In making the above arrangements it will, however, have to be 
realized by the Juvenile Organizations that a Youth Community 
Centre involves a new experiment in co-operation, and certain 
sacrifices may have to be made. The prestige of an organization 
is not, however, our concern; it is the welfare of the boys and 
girls of adolescent age. 

It may, however, bestated that, as theavailableaccommodation 
is bound to be limited, the chief concern should be for the needs 
of those who have left school or are about school-leaving age. 
The use of the Centre by schoolboys and schoolgirls, especially 
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those under fourteen years of age, should only be allowed at 
earlier hours in the evening when those who are older are not 
yet free to attend the Centre. If those of the younger age are to 
get accommodation, it will probably have to be given before 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

(3) A salaried Warden seems essential for the proper conduct of 
any Youth Centre. The arrangement of the accommodation, 
the securing of new members, and the general supervision of 
the Centre will all have to be done by a qualified man. The 
appointment of a mere caretaker would minimize very largely 
the value of the Community Centre. The Warden must, of 
course, be supported by a band of voluntary leaders who will 
take charge of the various organizations. Where a Youth 
Centre and Adult Centre adjoin one another, one Warden will 
naturally be in charge of both Centres. 

(4) A Governing Committee for the Centre will be essential, and 
it is difficult to say whether this should be a ‘Representative 
Committee’—that is, representative of the different organiza- 
tions using the Centre, or whether it should be a Committee 
of interested men and women, irrespective of the organizations 
to which they belong. To some people a Representative 
Committee is merely a body in which each member looks after 
the interests of his own organization, and is not concerned 
primarily with the general good of the whole. 

(5) Each organization using the Centre will presumably have its 
own Committee of leaders and interested people, just as is the 
case in most places at the present time. 

(6) Each organization using the Centre should certainly pay its 
own share of the expenses. It ought to be possible for all of 
them to pay something towards the maintenance of the Centre, 
and in some cases part of the capital expenditure might also be 
provided although in the case of the latter we must presumably 
look to a local authority, or some benefactor, as the initital 
expenses are bound to be heavy. 

A matter will immediately arise as to whether each organiza- 
tion should raise its own funds, or whether there should be 
common ‘pool’ to which each organization should contribute. 
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If we can be assured in this country of a period of peace in 
the years that lie ahead, our youth may have a still greater chance 
than they ever had before. The new housing areas have, 
however, as we know well, while solving some of the older 
problems such as overcrowding and bad sanitation, created many 
new problems, especially for the young folks who live in them, 
and it is hoped that these suggestions may be of some value in 
helping us to face these problems. 


Community and Community Centres 
RUTH DURANT 


I 

N a place where one would _ . have expected it and put in terms 

which one would not have anticipated, I recently encountered 
a reference to the subject of this article. Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
(1937) refers to the ‘new heathen on the new housing estates’. If it 
were not simply for the sake of the alliteration, and one might safely 
presume that it was not, why should the Editor of Crockford’s hold 
that the new heathen live just on the new housing estates or, vice 
versa, that the new housing estates produce new heathen? Why should 
there be in many other quarters also a pre-occupation with the exist- 
ence of such estates, which are generally regarded as special areas, 
not because they lack work but because they lack leisure institutions? 

There are indeed some features of new housing estates, and 
especially of cottage estates, which distinguish them clearly from other 
urban settlements: they have been very recently built to plan and then 
been peopled entirely by immigration, the very appearance of their 
cottages marks them off from their neighbourhoods. All but a tiny 
fraction of tenants are wage-earners and parents. Confronted with 
the picture of the exodus from the old towns the Editor of Crockford’s 
and numerous other contemporaries are led to wonder, what shall 
these migrants, workers, parents put in the place of their old align- 
ments, conventions and recreations? Have they or have they not 
fallen out of this social world? 
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For, those witnessing such a wholesale removal become aware 
that human beings are not really linked together merely through 
living in adjacent dwellings. Hence, people who move to an estate, 
consisting of nothing but houses, seem to need a new cohesive force. 
It is necessary for them, say the onlookers, to develop a community 
spirit. And to this idea has been attributed the importance almost 
of a new religion. 

Fortunately, this question of community, of a territorial group of 
people with a common way of life and common traditions who share 
common objectives, is eminently suitable for enquiry. A housing 
estate with its definite boundaries lends itself well to a social survey, 
the more so since the central issue to be considered is its consciousness 
of local unity. 


II 


Watling, an L.C.C. estate with 4,000 cottages and 20,000 people, 
was chosen for enquiry into this problem. Last year Watling was 
ten years old but its early history had already become legendary to 
the present inhabitants. ‘For the first immigrants it was like being in 
a foreign country.’ When they arrived the estate was surrounded by 
fields. The few middle-class households established in the neighbour- 
hood watched with suspicion and even with animosity the invasion 
of the council tenants into the quiet scene. The place was pitch dark 
at night. Mud was in the streets. There were no shops, no cinemas, 
no pubs. There were no schools, the children ran wild. 

The newcomers felt intensely lonely. Their neighbours were new 
and more distant than their old neighbours in town. Londoners born 
and bred, they marked the absence of urban facilities and they were 
intimidated by the antagonism of the old residents in the district. 
They could not but attempt to find friends amongst their fellow 
immigrants. 

Most of them had come from Central London. St. Pancras and 
Islington dominated as places of origin. They also came from the 
same social stratum. Cottage estates, by virtue of the accommodation 
they offer and the rents they charge, attract definite types of working- 
class families. Watling has particularly selected tenants since it 
possesses a greater proportion of five-room houses and of houses with 
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a ‘parlour’ than the other principal L.C.C. estates. Moreover, for each 
type of dwelling its rents are comparatively more expensive. There- 
fore, the majority of residents are not, as it is commonly believed, 
slum-dwellers but, on the contrary, a considerable number of families 
had a higher standard of living at the time of migrating to the Estate, 
than comparable groups in the whole London area. Yet the economic 
distinction between Watling and London working-class people is in 
the main caused by special characteristics of the size and the age- 
structure of their families rather than by the differences in the income 
of the fathers. The majority represent prosperous forms and phases of 
working-class family life, and it is this selection which accounts for 
the well-to-do aspect of the Estate. 

One type of family is better off principally because the family is 
small. Another type has adult children and therefore several wage- 
earners contribute to the budget. A third type, the one wage-earner 
family with three or more children, is poor and will struggle along 
until they are grown up, but it was represented only by a minority, 
i.e. 34.5 per cent of families in a sample of present Watling residents. 
The important economic distinction is between small and large 
families, i.e. families with less and more than five members into which, 
according to the sample, the Estate is almost evenly divided. 

However, since the size of the average tenant family is still much 
larger than that of the London family, i.e. 4.7 as compared with 3.7, 
almost half of Watling’s population consists of youngsters under 
18 years of age. Thus family life and the growth of the large younger 
generation have produced the main problems of the residents’ private 
and corporate existence. 

With but few exceptions Watling people are wage-earners. Semi- 
skilled workers and labourers are the largest single group, a quarter 
of all residents, and only just over half of all householders have a better 
economic position than they. These are the skilled, transport, and 
black-coated workers and members of the police and armed forces. 

Therefore, the standard of living of at least half of the Watling 
population, though not extremely low, is rather precarious. Watling 
itself makes new demands upon the pockets of those who move there. 
Shopping is more expensive if the market is unfamiliar. Rents on 
the Estate are a great financial burden, especially to those who formerly 
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lived cheaply. The new house wants new linoleum, new curtains and 
even new furniture. In the old ‘mean street’ people were not tempted 
by the example of their neighbours to acquire fresh impedimenta. 
At Watling, where more households with better incomes have settled, 
the wireless next door becomes an obligation to bring home a wireless. 
Husbands, having longer journeys to their work, are forced to eat 
more meals outside and to spend more on fares. Each week the 
existence of the family depends on the moment the earner receives his 
wages. 


Ill 


Especially favourable conditions for neighbourliness were present 
during the early days. The estate was much smaller than it is now: 
during 1927-28 not more than half of all present cottages were let 
and inhabited. The large number of people immigrating during the 
same period experienced all the difficulties of adaptation to the new 
environment more or less simultaneously. Moreover, a majority had 
at least a common geographical background of experience which 
made for similarity of reactions to the new environment. 

The problem for the Watlingites was, therefore, not to find con- 
genial people to associate with but ‘who would speak the first word?” 
We can take it for granted that a woman did or rather the women. 
For the men, only one aspect of their lives had changed, their home. 
They continued their jobs, at the same place, with the same routine 
and with the same fellow workers. The women having changed their 
homes had to build up entirely new lives. Loneliness pressed the 
women much harder than the men. 

The men met at first in the Tube. For the majority the place of 
work had not changed, but the daily journey to town had become 
infinitely more strenuous. The early workmen’s train functioned 
as a common meeting-ground. Especially people who lived in the 
same street used to get to know each other, going to and returning 
from the station. Yet the single fact that people met casually across 
the garden fence and in tube compartments does not tell the whole 
story of the origin of local social life. 

The Estate, it has to be remembered, was still nothing but an 
assembly of households, and for many people the family remained 
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ever afterwards the only social group of which they felt themselves 
to be an integral part. They never got beyond that stage. They 
arrived; they had great trouble in re-arranging their eating, their 
sleeping, the education of their children. So far as this functional adapta- 
tion to the new environment required it they even developed some 
new interests and entered into some new associations. They settled 
down, ‘cultivating their garden’, buying a wireless set, subscribing 
to those local societies which promote horticulture, provide nursing 
services and facilitate saving and borrowing money. We see here, 
therefore, not only a distinct type of family, which was proportionately 
less frequent amongst the immigrants prior to 1930 than afterwards, 
but also a distinct type of local organization, one which caters for 
family needs only. But it would be false to conclude that this type of 
family actually founded these organizations or that chance meetings 
of residents from the same street did it. They prepared the ground, 
yet only vhen another, less parochial, type of person had appeared 
were these local societies really established. 

The ‘pioneers’ of locai social life (they use this term if they talk 
about each other now) were without exception people who had 
previously had a share in some department of public life. Many of 
them had served through the war and were members of Ex-Service 
Associations; some were keen trade unionists, some active members 
of the Conservative or Labour Party. These men took the lead because, 
being accustomed to an active social life, they immediately became 
conscious of its complete absence on the new Estate. They also realized 
that they could not start by forming branches of old established 
organizations. There were, in these first months, hardly a sufficiently 
large number of Watlingites for making the enterprise worth while. 
The Estate was still too small. Hence, whether voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily, they had to look for some principle of action which would 
unite people of multiform desires and beliefs. 

The resentment which the established residents in the district 
nursed against the Council tenants prompted them to action. 
At first it made the Watlingites conscious of being one class of people, 
different from those in the neighbourhood. It demonstrated to them 
that they had common problems from which they had no escape. 
And outstanding amongst all these problems was the need for a social 
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life of their own; there were hardly any social activities in the neigh- 
bourhood to which they could turn. So far as amenities did already 
exist they were barred for the Watlingites. 

When a letter appeared in the local press full of complaint against 
Watling, six people in one road came together to discuss in what form 
they should protest. They decided that it was not only necessary to 
answer this letter publicly but, moreover, to form a ‘Residents’ 
Association’ which should, in future, safeguard and promote the 
interests of all the people on the Estate. They called a public meeting 
in a small local Church Hall. The hall was packed. At a second public 
meeting, in a larger hall, which was even more packed, the name and 
rules of the new Association were approved. 


IV 

The Residents’ Association was not only the first organization of 
any kind which was formed on the Estate but it has remained the 
only one devoted entirely to local interests. Its first meetings were 
packed, as hardly any since. The Association established itself fore- 
most as an organ of communication and it founded the Wazeling 
Resident, a monthly, whose first number was published as early as 
May, 1928. It had spectacular success. 

There were other tasks. The establishment of social services for 
the Estate needed speeding up and personal difficulties of residents 
needed adjustment. Later the Association even attempted to affiliate all 
local organizations. It wanted to become the focus of corporate life 
on the Estate. In the early years this ambition was quite superfluous, 
since the Association was the sole centre of social activity on the 
Estate. It rapidly produced sub-committees and sub-sections which 
catered for the interests, hobbies and worries of the Watlingites. 
It, therefore, acted not only as a link between people and institutions 
but it created social institutions itself. 

However, at this time, the Association had no house of its own, 
not even a cottage, not even a hut. Its earliest activities had to take 
place off the Estate. Later, when church halls and schools had been 
built at Watling, it took advantage of their hospitality. Thus all its 
activities seemed disjointed. Discontent and difficulties set in. Member- 
ship dwindled. Sub-sections broke away, never to join the Association 
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again. Where co-operation had been rivalry started. In fact the whole 
fabric of local corporate life was similarly torn, never to be quite mended 
' again; at first it had been whole, now it was split into self-contained 
competitive units. 

V 

All this happened during the same period which has just been 
described. At the end of this early stage, in the Summer of 1931, the 
Estate had acquired much of the likeness of a town yet it had lost 
much of its earlier resemblance to an intimate community of people. 
The Watlingites had become more like strangers to each other. 

Yet it has to be remembered that a housing estate will never exactly 
resemble an ordinary town; a number of specific differences remain 
which at least offer the possibility of its being favourably distinguished 
by the intensity of local social life. Indeed, so far as Watling is con- 
cerned, this achievement seems definitely to be present. There is 
even now certainly more neighbourliness and more spontaneity at 
Watling than in the parent town, for its social institutions are singularly 
free from patronage. Thus we might say that Watling’s development 
was positive as compared firstly with the institutional bareness of 
Watling’s early life, and secondly, as compared with the dreary social 
existence of suburbia. But it was negative when its temper and tempo 
are set against Watling’s early keenness on its own behalf. To sum- 
marize: new instruments of corporate activity had been created, 
yet the old communal enthusiasm had markedly waned. 

One set of causes had been largely responsible for this result: 
that is to say, forces inherent in the growth of the Estate itself were 
destructive of community life. 

Growth of local organizations necessarily means decline of ambition 
to secure them. This is an obvious fact which needs no elaboration. 
Moreover, at first the desire to equip the Estate with amenities was 
common. There was no difficulty in getting various groups of people 
to agree on a plan of campaign. Yet, later, it was difficult for them to 
agree on the administration of existing amenities, especially since new 
residents had arrived who had not shared the failures and successes of 
the early struggle. 

Further, the growth of Watling inevitably led to greater differentia- 
tion of opinion amongst its inhabitants. Sufficient people had arrived 
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to form branches of established parties and societies. Hence customary 
partisanships and rivalries began to mark social life on the Estate. 
Organizations serving established religious, social and political 
interests became increasingly influential in local affairs: political 
parties and religious groups founded branches and churches on the 
Estate. 

Equally, economic and social differentiation arose from Watling’s 
growth. In the early period the major difficulties were common to all 
people. But, for many, adjustment to their environment meant 
becoming acutely aware of their individual worries. The financial 
burden of higher rent, more fares and instalment fees on furniture 
weighed heavily. The weariness of long train journeys made itself 
felt. Insecurity loomed larger than loneliness. People were too worried 
to develop social interests and often too tired to seek entertainment. 
Just when communal life was most in need of their support, when 
local societies were in their infancy, the economic crisis set in 
and endangered the existence of innumerable households. For at 
least one-quarter of all families the margin of comfort was extremely 
small. That means that illness or unemployment, or the loss of a wage- 
earner, completely upset their carefully balanced budgets. Hence the 
crisis not only enhanced the difficulties of needy families but it also 
pushed more households into that category. 

Simultaneously, it sharpened the cleavage between poor and well- 
to-do people on the Estate. There were amongst the small families 
of the Civil Servants, Transport workers and other people in secure 
positions, a considerable number who were outside the reach of 
accidental influences, such as the crisis. They benefited from the fall 
in prices and felt richer as the others became poorer. Thus 
complaints about snobbishness, and also apathy were repeatedly 
heard during the same period. None of these tendencies was very 
beneficial to local social development. 

A further factor created and accentuated differentiation. From 
1928 onwards immigration to the Estate slowed down. Although 
large in total, immigration henceforth became an individual event, 
problems of adjustment to the Estate an individual experience for 
each particular family, and their solutions became extremely individual- 
istic too. People either completely shut themselves up in their homes 
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or they went to one of the existing local societies which competed for 
their favour. And, since each of these societies, whether it provided 
politics, garden seeds or nursing services, was now a self-contained 
unit, its newly acquired member was not hindered in becoming self- 
contained himself. 

The appeal of common objectives tended more and more to wane. 
Conditions at Watling change so swiftly. Moreover, the individual 
family is so mobile. The total volume of past emigration from Watling 
is enormous. In ten years it almost equals the present number of 
households, 3,600 families have come and gone again, 4,032 families 
are residing there now. On an average 10.7 per cent of the population 
have left the Estate each year. It seems that one-half of all families 
who ever came failed completely to identify the place with their 
existence; they stayed there less than five years. Watling belonged 
to only one part of their day and merely to a passing period of their 
lives. 

More than one reason accounts for the briefness of tenancy which 
distinguishes the mobile group of householders. They have emigrated 
in three directions. Those who could not afford the standard of living 
on the Estate have gone back to London. Those who wished to better 
their position have bought, on mortgage, houses in the neighbour- 
hood. And a great number have been transferred to new L.C.C. 
Estates which offer, not far from Watling, alternative accommodation 
to people whose family life or whose place of work has changed. 

The shrinkage of the family itself might force people to leave 
Watling, solitary old couples whose children have gone their ways 
can neither afford nor are allowed to keep a four- or five-roomed 
cottage, and two-room flats are very seldom available. They have to 
move back to London lodgings or buy a house in the neighbourhood 
and take sub-tenants themselves. The L.C.C. does not allow its 
tenants to take lodgers. 

However, not every Watlingite acquiring his own house is con- 
cerned simply with such advantages. Many well-to-do families, 
young and enterprising, come to the Estate and their pilgrimage to- 
wards suburbia is not ended here. The pride of house-ownership is 
continually advertised by the building firms which have swamped 
the district. Consequently there has been in the last years a consider- 
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able exodus from the municipally owned Estate to cheap private 
plots nearby, with the result that not only Watling’s social life is 
disturbed by mobility, not only is it subjected to the constant loss of 
good residents, but its early local patriotism is challenged, and chal- 
lenged successfully, by the propaganda of the private builder. 

Moreover, the plastering of the neighbourhood with houses and 
also with factories has blurred Watling’s geographical identity: its 
former sharply cut boundaries have been lost. Where the estate once 
stood out clearly as the single compact settlement amidst a country- 
side dotted with middle-class homes, it is now merely a part of a 
completely developed residential and industrial area. Thus Watling 
becomes more and more suburbanized. 

But does it not appear that the many factories which have recently 
migrated to or which have been newly established in the district 
promise the estate a steady development? The figures of local employ- 
ment of Watling householders contradict this hope. Though neigh- 
bouring industries experiencing a shortage of labour had looked 
forward to the establish of the Estate, family fathers scarcely profited 
from the openings they provided. Unskilled labour is almost 
exclusively employed by the recently installed factories, which pro- 
duce mainly standardized proprietary goods. Wives, sons and 
daughters were wanted, and as a result, the majority of those now 
work locally. Hence, there is at Watling a notable discrepancy 
between the incidence of local employment of the chief earners, i.e. the 
men, and other earners in their families. In 1937, of the former, less 
than one-half worked in the neighbourhood, but of the latter, the 
women and juveniles, nearly three-quarters were employed in 
adjacent districts. 

Wives soon find that there is an opening for them in local industry. 
Both the precarious economic condition of most Watling households 
and the type of manufacture in the district foster employment of 
married women. 

School-leavers are rapidly absorbed by local factories. Being able 
to change jobs daily, if they should choose to do so, employment 
becomes a problem for them only when they are in their late ’teens. 
Adolescents who can afford ambitions and who want a career rather 
than a job do not work nearby. They travel to London each day. 
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They often go to old established firms in which their fathers or their 
father’s friends are employed. Thus, for Watling’s youngsters Hendon 
is a place where one can earn money provided one is young enough, 
and London a place which harbours prospects provided one is rich 
enough to aspire to them. 

However, the facts that Watling’s adolescents find local employ- 
ment and that frequently Watling boys wed Watling girls seem to 
signal a stabilization of local settlement. Will not these young married 
couples establish their households here where they have met, live on 
wages earned in the neighbourhood and encourage their children to 
follow their example, so that the Estate becomes a real community, 
the traditional residence of successive families? 

Unfortunately, such optimism is not justified. Local industry 
furnishes Watling’s youth mainly with blind-alley employment. 
When these boys and girls have passed their early adolescence they 
often have to look further afield for new work. Moreover, as unskilled 
labourers they would hardly be able to afford the rents on the Estate. 

For the minority, those young people who learn a trade, Watling 
provides only lodgings, they work in London, and it is unlikely 
that as they get older and marry they will remain here, the more 
unlikely since hardly any accommodation is available for childless 
households. There are only 110 two-room flats at Watling, most of 
tham inhabited by old and middle-aged couples, whilst there have been 
on an average 100 marriages annually. Thus Watling is inhospitable 
alike to young and old couples. It caters for certain prosperous phases 
of working class family life only. Because of both the nature of housing 
and of the neighbouring industry its population cannot settle. 

Emigration, therefore, enhances the selection which has operated 
in the peopling of Watling. Families arrive which have already 
to some extent been selected through their economic position, their 
age-structure and their size. Families move away which have either 
never quite fitted or have already outgrown the conditions on the 
Estate. Thanks to this continual shifting, a population is assembled 
amongst which only a few patterns of needs, interests and hopes exist. 
Hence, a wealth of common issues offers the basis for co-operation. 
Yet, thanks to the same process, interests are not stabilized and hopes 
not associated with this place. 
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VI 

As Watling’s history advanced, so it became clearer that its existence 
was bound up with the fate of the whole world outside. For, nowadays, 
the issues the people of Watling have in common are due either to 
their condition as wage-earners or as parents, not merely to their 
being tenants on the Estate. These issues tend not to link but rather 
to separate them: fatigue and worry keep the family at home. 

Therefore, we might suggest, it should be the task of a special 
institution, a Residents’ Association, to stress constantly that, through 
living in the same place, people might assist each other to solve some, 
at least, of their domestic and labour problems. Thus the fact of 
residing at Watling might again obtain significance: the estate might 
yet grow into a community. 

Unfortunately, such chances are impaired mainly by two factors: 
people’s alignments cannot be determined by common residence if 
they stay together for only a few years. Those men and women who 
are alive to their social obligations belong, therefore, to professional, 
political, religious, bodies which represent their interests lastingly, 
regard!ess of their place of living. And, further, these national associa- 
tions take root on a new estate and by their very existence weaken 
others which express civic aims in local terms. And this is indeed the 
situation at Watling. Its societies do not correct, but merely reflect 
social atomization. In the long run the constant turnover of its popu- 
lation is the greatest single handicap to its developing into 
a community. 


VII 

In the circumstances it appears utopian to retain the aim of trans- 
forming new housing estates into real communities. Against such 
odds as mobility and insecurity and blind alley work of the younger 
generation, community centres cannot prevail. They cannot become 
nuclei of local government if, as in the case of Watling, the place itself 
is not an administrative unit: the ward and the estate boundaries do 
not coincide. Not one but three local authorities serve Watling’s needs; 
consequently, loyalty to none of them is particularly developed. 
Community centres cannot solve on the spot problems which are 
integral features of the whole society. 
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But centres can combat attitudes of shyness and unsociability which 
have been engendered in the parent town, where people are lonely 
and have been taught to believe in ‘keeping themselves to themselves’. 
Most men and women have access only to a very limited circle and 
the terms of their relationships are strictly formal. Only in a crisis 
of their lives, for instance, under the great strain of migration, 
might their inhibition against mixing freely with their neighbours 
temporarily weaken. It is the task of the Community Association 
to prevent these barriers being built up again and for its members 
the Watling Centre has achieved this object. There is no doubt that 
it drives away their loneliness. 

It gives singular satisfaction to town-dwellers if they know of 
a place where they can call in during the evening without preparation, 
where they are not tempted to spend money, where they are sure to 
meet acquaintances, yet where they need not talk but may look on 
or go around just as they please, and where new people might appear 
any moment who have new things to tell. For members of the Watling 
Association the Centre.presents foremost the image of such a friendly 
and mobile social life. 

The sphere of its influence might be larger now if it had not been 
the last building of public importance to be erected on the Estate, 
when Watling had acquired its routine, if it were not tucked away in 
one corner of the place, and if it were not so small. Its maximum capacity 
now is some 300 people. But even in the face of these difficulties the 
Centre has already revived common enjoyment, not by prompting 
from outside, by rules and regimentation, but by stimulating ease 
and friendliness in those who join. 

There is no reason to believe that the lesson of Watling does not 
hold good for comparable housing estates. 
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Music in Adult Education 


The Contribution of Rural Music Schools 


E. M. IBBERSON 
Director of the Hertfordshire Rural Music School 


FEW days ago a village woman complained bitterly that the 

money spent on her child’s musical education had been wasted. 
‘We put her out to learn the pianner and now she knows music she 
won’t play!’ We can all sympathize with her and with the sulky child 
who, ‘knowing music’, refused to show off her accomplishment. 
Before the war such misunderstandings between parent and child 
about music were common enough. During recent years, however, 
the musical life of the country has changed. Very few people now 
regard music as a mere accomplishment or as something which one 
learns once and for all—like riding a bicycle. It has been discovered 
afresh—for it was well enough known in Tudor and Stuart England— 
that music, for the amateur is best made with others rather than in 
front of others. It is an art to share with friends. We no longer look 
upon it as a subject to be learnt painfully and after much solitary con- 
finement in childhood. We recognise it to be an adult pursuit in which 
there is always something fresh to learn. And so the subject becomes 
of some interest to the adult educationist and articles about music 
have occasionally appeared in this Journal. 

The Board of Education has considered that only one approach to 
music is suitable for recognition under the regulations for Adult 
Education—the approach of the listener. This view has led some musi- 
cians to emphasize the other approach—that of the performer—and 
to belittle the value of lectures in musical appreciation. Actually, of 
course, both approaches are necessary to the full enjoyment of the art 
and they should be made available for everyone. In this belief, and 
because village people have even greater difficulty in obtaining good 
teaching than townspeople, the first Rural Music School was founded 
nine years ago. What needs was it designed to supply and what are the 
distinctive features of the Rural Music School? 
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5° MUSIC IN ADULT EDUCATION 
The Need for Musical Education 


- The popular demand for music is probably greater in Britain than 
in any other country. It is expressed in many different ways; in the 
weekly orchestral meetings of working-men in the Brotherhood 
Movement; in the hundreds of societies now united in the Federation 
of Amateur Musical Societies; in the activities of Unemployed Clubs, 
Community Centres, Rural Community Councils and Women’s 
Institutes; in the curricula of University Extra Mural Boards, of 
Evening Institutes and of Educational and Social Settlements; in the 
enormous audiences at the Promenade Concerts and among those who 
do listen when the wireless is turned on. The music trade has found it 
worth while to import cheap stringed instruments by the thousand 
and to organize their distribution to working class families. The well- 
known Festival movement, which started in quite a small way, 
now caters for every kind of music making from brass band contests 
to the Three Choirs Festival. It includes highly competitive meetings, 
festivals for village choirs where there is no competition, festivals of 
church music of all kinds and special celebrations, such as the recent 
Command Concert at the Albert Hall, in which nearly two thousand 
singers and players from all parts of Great Britain took part. 

In every village and country town there are people who want to 
learn to sing, play or listen. Most of them are without teachers or 
leaders and have no chance to hear music at first hand. In the five 
Rural Music Schools now in existence and in the extension depart- 
ment of the University College of the South West of England, which 
works on similar lines, there must be over two thousand country 
people of all ages and occupations, from ploughboys to squire’s wives, 
who attend weekly classes in music. 

Enough has been said to indicate the extent and diversity of popular 
interest in music. It is true that some of this is at present outside the 
scope of adult education, but it is a significant fact that many amateurs 
are now asking for more teaching. The social services, for instance, 
are finding it necessary to employ professional music advisers and in 
the festival movement a large section is asking for less competition and 
more instruction. Here then, is a real need and a field—as yet barely 
touched—for the adult educationist, provided that he will treat the 
practice of music as a serious study and not as a mere ‘informal activity’. 
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Rural Music School Methods 

The founders of the first Rural Music School, recognizing this need 
of adult musical education, asked themselves how it could best be met. 
Could the existing paraphernalia of tutorial classes and one year courses 
supply what was wanted? Could the staffs of the W.E.A., the E.S.A. 
and University Extra Mural Boards supply the teachers? Were their 
premises suitable or adequate from which to organize the work, and 
were their methods of organization and teaching applicable to music? 
Could anyone who was ignorant of music accept responsibility for the 
quality of music teaching, or further the interests of musical education 
among musical people? What sort of organization was, in fact, wanted 
to deal with this new branch of adult education? 

In attempting to answer these questions some of the methods of 
existing organizations, particularly of Educational Settlements, were 
adopted. But in the main a completely new type of organization was 
evolved. The needs of rural areas were specially considered, but the 
essentials of the experiment can be equally well applied to urban 
conditions. These essentials may be tabulated: 

1. Teachers who combine professional efficiency with sympathy 
for the amateur’s outlook. 

In the early days of Adult Education it was found that the 
academic lecturer often failed with a W.E.A. class. A new kind 
of lecturer was wanted. A new kind of tutor in music is also 
wanted for this new work. He must be able to play well and to 
teach the technique of his instrument to classes as well as to 
individuals. He must be adaptable and understand the conditions 
under which his students live and work. Above all he must be 
inspiring, for art cannot be enjoyed with the brain alone. 

2. A Director who is responsible for the standard of teaching. He 
must be a musician as well as an organizer. 

It is essential that the teachers should be united by enthusiasm 
for and devoton to their common task and not divided by 
competition or rivalry. This means that they must have a leader. 
The most effective leader is one who, in addition to the general 
qualities of leadership, has authority as a musician. 

3- A Centre or headquarters. 

This does not mean that teachers need live or work under one 
D* 
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roof, for classes must be held where hey are needed; but there 
must be an office where information and advice can be obtained 
and where the routine work of the organization can be efficiently 
carried out. There should also be a music room where informal 
concerts and practices can be held and where some teaching can 
be done. In this room there should be a library of books on 
music, of music and gramophone records and a collection of in- 
struments. This centre should be a focussing point of musical 
education in the area and is as necessary to the work as a picture 
gallery is to students studying painting. 
4. A Council of the general public to help with organization and to 
raise funds. 
Representatives of the L.E.A. and the Social Services as well as 
amateur and professional musicians should be on this council. 
It will appeal strongly to and be understood by musical people 
because it is solely concerned with music and is not a department 
of some more complex organization. 
5- A council or advisory board of eminent musicians. 
These then are the five essentials of the Rural Music School. Their 
application can perhaps best be illustrated by outlining briefly the 
activities of the first Rural Music School. 


The Application of New Methods 

The Hertfordshire Rural Music School is governed by a Council 
which includes people in the county interested in music and represen- 
tatives of the Local Educational Authority, the Hertfordshire Teachers’ 
Association, the Letchworth Educational Settlement, the Women’s 
Institutes, the two Festivals and other bodies. It supplies some of the 
teachers and lecturers for these social and educational services. It is 
also responsible for seventy-seven classes, some of them for children, 
held in thirty-three villages and country towns in its area. These 
classes include string playing, choral singing, musical appreciation, 
conducting, chamber music, piano classes and general musicianship. 
The School gives concerts of all kinds from performances of such 
works as Bach’s Mass in B minor to informal village concerts. It has a 
professional director and employs eighteen part-time teachers. It 
offers terms of apprenticeship to young musicians who have as yet little 
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experience. It is a professional authority on music in its locality, but it 
studies and caters for the needs of amateurs. It has succeeded in in- 
teresting the L.E.A. and receives a small block grant from them. 

Eminent musicians—Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Walford Davies, Dr. 
George Dyson, Dr. Harvey Grace and Miss Editha Knocker—to 
name only a few—have taken active part in the school’s development 
by giving advice and conducting at the School’s Founders’ Day 
concerts. 

The Hertfordshire School, with other Rural Music Schools, has 
been inspected by Dr. Geoffrey Shaw for the Board of Education. 
He reported to the Board “that the experiment (of establishing Rural 
Music Schools) has been wholly justified by its results”. 


Plans for the Future 


Aware of the great need for adult education in music, and after 
nine years of encouraging experience, the supporters of Rural Music 
Schools have established a National Federation of Rural Music 
Schools, with its headquarters in London. This Federation helps to 
start new Music Schools and to find and train teachers for the work. 
It will not confine its activities to country districts but will work in 
any district where its help is wanted. Its founders believe that the new 
Federation has a special part to play in bringing music to the people. 
There is no other organization which is entirely concerned with music 
in adult education, and it is hoped that the new Federation will be of 
use as a link between the adult education movement, the social services 
and professional musicians. 

This article has been written in the hope that members of the British 
Institute will take an interest in this new movement and help it to do 
useful work. ‘Music is not only a source of noble pleasure—everyone 
admits that, at any rate in theory—it is a form of intellectual and spiri- 
tual training with which we cannot afford to dispense . . . It is as truly 
a form of mental discipline as any subject in Science or Mathematics. 
..- In all arts alike the work which endures is the work which appeals 
to the whole nature of man, spiritual, intellectual, emotional, and of 
this there is plenty in music to give full justification to its claim.’”* 


* Hadow addressing the British Association. 


Music and the Man in the Street 


J. H. HIGGINSON 


Adult Education Organizer, Garstang Area, Lancashire 
Education Committee 


O-DAY we hear many laments for the decline of creative 

music; the piano, former symbol of domestic music, is said to 
have been pushed from the home to make place for the radio; the 
bequeathed harmonium has been converted by the Edwardians into 
a chest of drawers; and choral singing dwindles with congregations 
from places of worship. The growth of mechanical means of music 
is alleged to be responsible for this decay of individual music-making. 
Those of us who regard the change less negatively, recognize in it 
not an impoverishment of individual effort but an increase in the 
sphere of musical opportunity. Radio and gramophone have opened 
for hundreds of average men and women vast seas of musical experi- 
ence that were unknown to previous generations. The charting of 
these seas now that music is no longer in fact or fancy merely a cul- 
tural blandishment so far as the ordinary man and woman is concerned 
is one of the urgent tasks of adult education. 

The purpose of this article will be to give some account of the 
musical provision available for the man in the street under the 
Lancashire Education Authorities’ Adult Education Scheme. The 
implication of the title ‘Music for the Man in the Street’ is that even 
in the comparatively scanty musical provision available in the adult 
education world much that is offered can only appeal to a limited 
audience, virtually an élite whose members already have some musical 
equipment. The statutory bodies offer classes in Musical Appreciation; 
an examination of the report of the extra-mural work of one of the 
older universities during 1937-8 shows that out of 147 centres only 
one course on music was given, and in the previous year, three. The 
point of this comparison is to suggest that the man in the street, who 
has all the elemental potentialities for musical experience, but has 
lacked the opportunities of musical education, is not attracted by 
Musical Appreciation detached from musical self-doing. In a recent 
book* the bond between creation and appreciation as twin factors of 


* Phillips: The Education of the Emotions, p. 191 et seq. 
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aesthetic experience is examined, and the need for educators to recog- 
nize this essential link is emphasized. How this fusion has been 
attempted in one scheme of adult musical provision is the story that 
follows. 

During the session 1937-8, under its adult scheme, the Lancashire 
Education Authority has provided eighteen music courses, mainly in 
rural north Lancashire. The Authority has encouraged both orchestral 
and vocal work. Five orchestras have been initiated during the last 
two years, the largest being at Garstang, a focal country township of 
about a thousand inhabitants. Some account of the typical difficulties 
of building this class may be of general value in showing what can be 
done. A number of people with known performing interests in the 
area were notified that a meeting would be held to discuss the project 
of forming an orchestral class. Six people came to the meeting of 
whom the prospective tutor and the organizer were two. It was 
obviously impossible to form a class then, but the tutor, a musical 
enthusiast, offered to nurse the experiment for a month in a voluntary 
capacity; membership grew to nine and later to sixteen and a class was 
by this time sanctioned. In a foreword to a concert given in December, 
1937, the tutor hints at some difficulties of these early days. He writes: 

‘To-night’s concert is another step forward in the development 
of the Garstang Area Orchestral Group which came into being 
during the second half of last session (January, 1937). It is interesting 
to watch the gradual welding of such widely contrasted types of 
instrumentalists. There are a few experienced performers; some 
whose only previous experience has been in playing dance music or 
in brass bands. We have some beginners for whose benefit this 
session (1937-8) a preliminary class has been initiated. Here they 
study the tuning of their instruments and the rudiments of orches- 
tral playing.’ 

The record of this orchestral effort for the session 1937-8 is 
suggestive: membership grew to twenty-four, meetings being held 
every Thursday night; three major public recitals were given, two in 
Garstang and one in the neighbouring village of Great Eccleston; 
members were so keen to continue after the ordinary session that they 
applied for a class for the summer months. It was deemed unwise to 
risk staling the members for next session by sanctioning a weekly 
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summer class, but to maintain enthusiasm, permission was given by 
the L.E.A. for one meeting a month during the summer at which the 
average attendances were sixteen. The following details of these 
musical ‘consumers’ indicates how representative a class has been 
formed, a happy blend of young and not so young, of experienced 
and inexperienced, and in the locality itself much favourable comment 


is heard of the way it has ‘bound all classes of folk together’. 


THE GARSTANG AREA ORCHESTRAL GROUP 


Sex |Age| Occupation Experience Instrument 
M | 50 | Poultry farmer | Good Violin 
M | 38 | Hairdresser Good Violin 
F | 45 | Local J.P. Good Violin 
F | 27 | Housewife Good *Cello 
M | 70 | Newsagent Not played since youth; "Cello (loaned 
took up loaned instrument] by another 
and declares it has given| member) 
him ‘a new lease of life’ 
M | 35 | Millworker Brass band Trombone 
(bass) 
M | 25 | Millworker Dance band Trombone 
(tenor) 
F |.45 | Housewife Good musical upbringing | Piano 
M | 45 | Builder’smanager| Good Oboe 
M | 33 | Bank Clerk Fairly good Clarinet 
M | 28 | Farm hand Dance band Violin 
M | 22 | Millworker Learner Violin 
M | 50 | Surveyor Good Violin 
M | 22 | Clerk Learner Violin 
F | 45 | Schoolmaster’s | Good general musical train-| Percussion 
wife ing; took up percussion 
instruments for this class 
F | 23 | Student Good Violin 
F | 65 | Doctor’s wife Persuaded to take up instru-| Viola 
ment again after many) 
years 
M | 23 | Farm hand Learner; dance band Violin 
M | 18 | Joiner Learner; dance band Trumpet 
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Sex |Age| Occupation Experience Instrument 
M | 24 | Painter Learner Violin 
M | 24 | Factory hand Learner Cornet 
M | 22 | Farm hand Learner Violin 
F | 25 | Shop assistant | Fair Violin 
M | 19 | Student Learner Bassoon 


With regard to the syllabus of work studied by this orchestral class 
the tutor comments: 

‘Naturally with such a motley band the choice of music is difficult, 
but with every member willing to give and take, whatever his 
experience, it has been possible to practise works ranging from easy 
light music to extracts from quite advanced symphonic works.’ 

In the early stages the less experienced members were nervous lest 
too highbrow music would be attempted; the dance band members 
had to be courted from their first love. Thus whilst it was possible to 
criticize the inclusion of The Desert Song in this early syllabus, in 
practice it was interesting to watch how the dance band members 
were gradually trained to realize the difference between a ‘straight’ 
band and a dance performance. From that level they were gradually 
wooed to other and better types of music; had they been thrown up 
against this initially they would simply have fled the class on the 
pretext that it was above them. The syllabus for 1937-8 was influenced 
by the knowledge that a special Hallé schools educational concert was 
to be given in Blackpool towards the end of the session. The pro- 
gramme of this concert included: 


Symphony No. 5, 1st Movement Beethoven 


The Three Bears Suite Eric Coates 
Peer Gynt Suite Grieg 
Nursery Suite Elgar 

The Mikado Sullivan 
Intro. Act III Lohengrin Wagner 


In addition to lighter works the orchestral class studied this Hallé 
programme. Just before Christmas, 1937, it gave a performance 
locally, in part derived from the above programme; and two further 
recitals were given, so presenting the locality with the Hallé pro- 
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gramme. On the occasion of the Blackpool concert an excursion was 
arranged by the L.E.A. when members of the orchestral class heard 
the Hallé’s version of what they had been studying throughout the 
session. 

Vocal work has been organized in groups varying from twenty-five 
to forty-seven members. With these, in several instances, it was 
necessary to discourage the ‘big work’ fallacy or oratorio tradition in 
favour of tackling something smaller and doing it really well. Fre- 
quently groups wish to attempt the Messiah and other oratorios of 
which they consider they already have some knowledge. In working 
experience this knowledge usually proves to be of the slightest— 
someone has indeed queried how many of us who call ourselves music 
lovers can hum or whistle through more than one air from the Messiah! 
Moreover, this assumption of knowledge gives rise to a general belief 
that it is unnecessary to work seriously at the music until the last 
week or two before a public performance and then in that brief period 
it can be ‘got up’. Also the resources of the average village are much 
less suited for the Messiah than for the wealth of folk and part songs 
and less-known and smaller choral works. Very much more use could 
be made of our treasury of folk and traditional song by developing 
along lines similar to those of the Danish folk choirs which were 
started at different places in the country ‘under the leadership of 
ministers, teachers, farmers, small-holders or artisans’ and in which 
‘young men and women in the parish who could sing gathered to- 
gether once or twice a week and rehearsed part-singing’. The writer 
would like to see each member of every group in his area equipped 
with some collection of tunes such as the National Song-Book, Songs 
of Britain or Twice Forty-Four, picking up one tune at each meeting. 
These tunes could be a relaxation and they would not need the de- 
tailed attention given to part songs and choral works. Thus a mental 
store of vital melody would be gained. In this connection the annual 
school organized for rural conductors and accompanists by the 
National Council of Social Service in London is proving of great help 
to tutors in acquainting them with a body of work suitable for infusion 
into their syllabuses. 

A special feature of the Lancashire musical provision has been the 
interchange of music groups. During the session each group usually 
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gives at least one recital of work studied in its own village, and groups 
are now being encouraged to give recitals in neighbouring villages. 
Thus several villages hear works which otherwise they could not have 
performed locally. Seven such interchanges have been made during the 
session 1937-8; the travelling expenses of the groups were met out of 
the admission fees paid by the audience. Typical visits of the session 
just closed have been those of the Stalmine Choral Group to Great 
Eccleston where a performance of Bach’s Peasant Cantata was given 
and of the Melling Glee class to Great Eccleston and Bolton-le-Sands 
where the following programme was given: 


Part Songs ... Come Let Us Join the mente .-- Beale 


O Happy Eyes Elgar 

Linden Lea ... ... Vaughan Williams 
Female Voices O Happy Night ons age ... Parry 

Song of the Shadows... es ... Armstrong Gibbs 
Madrigals ... Come Forth Sweet Nymphs ... .»» Morley 

Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers ... Wilbye 
Part Songs ... Allin the April Evening... .-. Roberton 

How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings ... Brahms 

Hear My Prayer __... Mendelssohn 

When Mary Through the Garden Went Stanford 

Come Soon ... si es . Brahms 

The Long Day eke Sullivan 


The problem of music supply varies in difficulty. The adult work 
of the Lancashire Education Authority is backed by an excellent 
County Library through which practically all that is desired on the 
orchestral side can be obtained. The County Library pays the hire 
for the parts required for three months. If a further loan is desired then 
the group concerned must pay the hire for so long as it keeps the parts. 
Actually this can become a considerable sum, as for instance in 
Garstang, where the Hallé music was required the whole session; the 
ultimate sum paid by the local group, after the County Library had 
paid a hire charge covering three months, was £6. This hire system 
is disadvantageous when works studied in the first half of the session 
are needed for reference or performance in a second half. On the 
choral side the position tends to favour the ‘big work’ tradition dis- 
cussed earlier, since sets of any of the larger works such as Stainer’s 
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Crucifixion can be obtained but not small music, especially the 2d., 3d. 
and 4d. part songs, glees and madrigals. The Library Authorities 
contend that the purchase of such music would be unprofitable since 
it could not be preserved for any length of time as it would soon be 
torn and dirty; and in any case too much ‘spoonfeeding’ is bad as 
people can reasonably be expected to spend a few coppers in buying 
their own music. Most of us would agree that too much can be done 
for people until they do not appreciate the provision; at the same time 
we have to remember that the man in the street has not been converted 
to music. For his leisure hours he has access to a flood of cheap 
reading and literature and until we have stimulated him to musical 
enthusiasm we have that flood to contend with. Hence if the smaller 
music could be provided to the group over the gestation period on the 
understanding that after a first session the group must find its own 
music finances out of performances, that would assist those whose 
efforts are aimed at stirring the first sparks of music making. 

Apart from direct organization, the L.E.A. has also afforded con- 
siderable assistance to the County Federation of Women’s Institutes 
in its endeavour to further music among its members. Periodically 
the County Federation holds a music festival, and on the last occasion 
only seven Institutes sent choirs. A joint sub-committee was formed 
at the invitation of the County Federation to consider how a stimulus 
coulti be given to music within the Institutes, and one of the first tasks 
of this sub-committee was to ascertain the reasons for the previous 
lack of entries. Chiefly these were as follows: (a) music too costly, 
(6) ‘we can’t raise a big enough choir to compete,’ (c) ‘we haven’t 
anyone to tutor us,’ (d) ‘no one can play for our practices’. The joint 
sub-committee devised a means whereby even in the small village the 
members should not be held back simply because they could not raise 
a choir of twenty or more members. An elementary class under the 
name ‘Round-Table Singing’ was introduced, the idea of the class 
being taken from the popular legend of Elizabethan days when. our 
forbears simply called, sat round the table, and sang. Two madrigals 
were selected: Never Weather-beaten Sail and Now is the Month of 
Maying, and only eight voices were asked for. To test the possibilities 
of this a demonstration was given in Garstang at the annual Adult 
Education Rally, when eight members of the local choral group sat 
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round a table and sang in a delightfully informal way these simple 
madrigals. This class thus gives opportunity of at least some musical 
expression to those Institutes which cannot raise a full choir, and in 
practice it is proving very popular. Plans have been made when this 
initiation of interest has been secured to maintain and develop these 
musical beginnings. The remainder of the coming festival syllabus was 
drawn up bearing in mind the reasons given for the previous festival’s 
scanty entries. Music advisory visits to take place during the summer 
months were offered to any Institutes that cared to have them, and 
eighteen requests were received. The projected plan for the entire 
festival day is: 
Saturday Afternoon—W.I. Competitive Classes. 
Evening—Demonstration of adult musical activities including or- 
chestral and choral work, combined singing of two works prepared 
by all the competing Institutes, recital of glees and madrigals, and 
illustration of the Round Table singing with mixed voices. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that the scope for music in adult 
education is broader under the L.E.A. than in the traditional pro- 
vision of Musical Appreciation. The latter implies classes in which 
members hear lectures with illustrations but do not perform, at least 
so far as formal regulations are concerned. As was indicated earlier 
the appeal of such classes is limited. The content of the sylla>us—like 
that of many of the literature syllabuses described in the pamphlet 
‘The Teaching of Literature in the W.E.A.’—is definitely divorced 
from the background and needs of the man in the street. Here is the 
syllabus for twelve two-hour sessions of a course in Musical Apprecia- 
tion that was approved fo: a W.E.A. class. 


PERIOD CIRCA 1700-1827 
Lecture 

1 Reasons for choice of period—general survey of Western musical 
world in 1700-—meaning of counterpoint. 

2 JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH Vocal music—passion music—examination 
of St. Matthew Passion. 

3 J- S. BACH (cont'd): Instrumental music—fugue. Is Bach Dry-as- 
Dust?—C. P. E. Bach. 

4 HANDEL Life story—the oratorio—analysis of The Messiah. 
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5 HAYDN Life—oratorios—The Seasons—instrumental music— 
what is meant by sonata form?—what is a symphony?—study of 
movement of the Drum Roll Symphony. 

6 mozart Life—instrumental music—piano sonatas—structure of 
typical sonata—his contribution to symphonies—study via 
gramophone either Jupiter or Surprise Symphonies. 

7 MOZART Vocal music—the opera—its development from Gluck to 
Mozart—illustrations from Mozart’s operas The Magic Flute and 
Don Giovanni. 

8 BEETHOVEN Life—the sonata form—discussion of the ‘three 
periods’ of Beethoven’s life—illustration and analysis of piano 
sonatas. 

9 BEETHOVEN Symphonies—examination of same by gramophone. 

10 CHAMBER MUSIC illustrated from works by Haydn, Mozart and 

Beethoven. 

II ENGLISH MUSIC in eighteenth century—‘The Dark Age’. 

12 Survey of the ground covered—crystallize ideas, on (a) fugue 

(4) sonata, (¢) symphony, (¢) chamber music. 

Such a syllabus relies almost entirely on hearing and listening. It 
assumes the power to interpret musical experience without giving the 
ordinary person the alphabet which is the very basis of the language 
we wish him to learn. Some pertinent advice on the whole problem of 
Musical Appreciation is given in the Board of Education pamphlet 
‘Recent Developments in School Music’, and whilst primarily intended 
for schools the basic principles hold good for adult work. Emphasis 
is put upon musical doing: 

(a) ‘The teaching of Appreciation must have its roots in aural training 
and sight singing. There is no short cut. There is a subtle distinc- 
tion between hearing and listening. It is possible to hear sounds 
passively; it is only possible to listen actively. 

(4) ‘Encourage the writing of original melodies . . . . The simpler 
forms of music can be understood more easily through melody 
writing than in any other way. 

(c) ‘Endeavour to make the subject (Appreciation) all pervasive. It 
is a mistake to keep it in splendid isolation; thus, in addition to the 
work in the period set apart for it, apply it to songs sung in the 
singing class. The realization of the shapeliness of a good song is 
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an added intellectual joy; and, as a practical result, the phrasing 
of the song will sound the more beautiful for it.’ 

The last quotation gives the key to the whole problem; appreciation 
must be ‘all pervasive’ and not so much a talk on the life, influences and 
periods of a musician as a constant sipping of his works. In aesthetic 
training no hard and fast division between creation and appreciation 
should be drawn. As Miss Margaret Phillips points out: 


‘for many people a huge wedge has been driven between the two 
aspects of aesthetic experience. Either such people have been cut 
off from creation by lack of opportunity to acquire the necessary 
techniques or the effort to acquire them has occupied so much time 
and energy that appreciation has been neglected.’ 


The tendency of classes in Musical Appreciation is to drive the 
wedge. There is a need, therefore, of a musical provision in which an 
attempt is made to give a balanced education embracing both the 
appreciative aspect and the opportunity for acquiring sufficient 
technique to make music. Such is the aim of the L.E.A. pro- 
vision. 

Perhaps no sphere of adult education holds such incipient promise 
during the next decade as that of music. Compared with his father 
to-day, the man in the street ten years hence should have had far more 
directed musical life. Beginning in the infant schools with percussion 
bands and rhythmic work, continuing through the junior schools with 
singing and pipes, in the senior and central schools with their string 
orchestras, wireless lessons, singing and melody writing, there is 
rich promise from this source whence the man in the street chiefly 
comes. Moreover, music offers one of the amplest opportunities for 
the release of spiritual expression in an age that is dubbed materialistic. 
If, as Sir Hector Hetherington claimed at the Scottish Conference, the 
objective of adult education be not only the pursuit of knowledge nor 
the discovery of roads to economic security but of meeting that even 
greater need of deepening ‘the religious and aesthetic feelings of the 
people of this age,’ then music provides a rich soil for getting away 
from that ephemeral crop of modern problems, everyday economics 
and international situations which, to judge from current annual 
reports, occupy so much of the business of adult education. 


Reviews 


SCIENCE FOR THE CITIZEN: A SELF EDUCATOR BASED ON THE SOCIAL BACK- 
GROUND OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY by Lancelot Hogben (Allen & 
Unwin) 12s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR HOGBEN has once more rendered to society a service of profound 

value. His Science for the Citizen appears to myself as the common and lay 

reader an indispensable corollary to Mathematics for the Million. The 
common reader, unless he has had the good fortune to be educated on modern 
lines, has neither the time nor the knowledge to find out what he needs to 
know. He may acquire a dozen handbooks, study them, and yet be no nearer 
the correlation of the facts he acquires. This is what Science for the Citizen 
will do for him, if he has the determination to read its 1,100 large quarto 
pages. In execution it is a history of science from before the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, when Man, as Dr. Hogben puts it, blundered into three discoveries: 
the herding of cattle, in place of hunting; the growing and storage of grain; 
the extraction of metals. Thence through the recognition of the passage of 
time, the author leads the reader to the conquest of reckoning and measure- 
ment, the conquest of substitutes, of power, of hunger and disease, to look 
out on horizons which are now being slowly illuminated. As he proceeds, he 
shows the social conditions and the social problems which set the scientist 

and inventor to work. It is thus not only a text-book for the layman, but a 

social history, brilliantly planned and brilliantly carried out. Horrabin’s 

spacious diagrams elucidate the text, which is further enhanced by formulae 
to memorize and by a series of very adequate bibliographies. 
It is not only as a guide and a history of science that the book is valuable. 

It would seem as if through his writings of the past few years (the preface to 

Nature and Nurture, the articles in Highway, The Retreat from Reason, in 

the recent essays in ADULT EDUCATION and Political Arithmetic) he has been 

developing a social philosophy, which has now reached maturity and which 
he sets forth in a reasoned exposition. He has—almost—-renounced his 
favourite pleasure of twisting the tail of the English representatives of the 

Austrian School of economists (why, one sometimes asks, is the Cambridge 

School exempt?) and only uses the astrological utterances of the astro- 

physicists to demonstrate the perils of introspection and emotional thought. 

His thesis (p. 1): ‘Science is organized workmanship. Its history is co-exten- 

sive with that of civilized living.’ He is at pains to show by argument and by 

example that civilization improves when thought is being applied to practical 

questions, that it is static or retrogresses when it is pursued solely for its own 

sake and becomes the toy of the privileged classes. His creed is that of Petty: 
64 
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‘Hindrance of advancement of learning hath been because thought, theory 
and practice, hath been always divided in several persons; because the ways 
of learning are too tedious for them to be joyned. And whereas all writings 
ought to be descriptions of things, they are now onely of words. . . .” Logic, 
like the Bren gun, is not a precise weapon; at long ranges it is nearly value- 
less. It requires to be ‘calibrated continually by recourse to fact’ (p. 217). It 
is not by the self-evident principles of Aristotle that nitrogen can be got 
from the air, radio-active sodium from malt, aluminium from clay, mag- 
nesium from sea-salt, that pig-feed can be extracted from wood-pulp, sugar 
from vegetable waste. Dependance on logic, economic beliefs and rubber- 
stamp functionaries frustrates material progress. To-day not only our own 
but the lives and well-being of future generations are in the hands of men of 
science; but these men are as much the servants as the possible directors of 
society; they may be diverted by persons of levity to our destruction. If 
society is to be saved, it is its duty to shoulder its responsibilities. ‘Democ- 
racy will not be salvaged by men who can talk fluently, debate forcefully and 
quote aptly’ (p. 1089). It was Descartes, I think, who said that the lowest 
form of liberty was the freedom to be indifferent; that is the freedom that 
four-fifths of the electorate enjoys and desires. Irresponsible freedom is not 
enough; indeed it paves the way for tyranny. Much ink has been spent in 
writing about Education for Leisure; but the stress has been rather on the 
last than the first word, and the writer’s theme the provision of hobbies, on 
distractions from living. What is needed is Education for Civilization. ‘To 
be a good scientific investigator, a man must be intensely interested in his 
job’ (p. 736). One might add that to be a good citizen every man must be 
deeply interested in his job, and have an acute appreciation of what is 
going on round him. It is not the provision of distractions but the re-knitting 
of leisure and work that we need. Dr. Hogben’s epilogue insists that the 
remedy to our discontents is in our own hands. The burden of urban life 
and the city mentality can be shed; but the remedy will only be available if 
we have the curiosity to look for it. Science for the Citizen is not merely a 
text-book and a history, but a guide to a new Social Contract for the serious 
adult reader. GUY CHAPMAN 


KILVERT’S DIARY edited by William Plomer (Cape) 125. 6d. 

DO people still keep diaries that, fifty years hence, will be worth publishing? 
The mechanisation of our age, and the ‘speeding-up’ of our living, suggest a 
negative answer; they seem to have taken from us the time that our fore- 
fathers of the leisured class used to devote to the gentle, but creative arts of 
letter-writing and journal keeping, and to have substituted the passive habits 
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of reading escape-literature, listening to wireless, and watching films. The 
charm of the Rev. Francis Kilvert’s diary (1870-71) lies in the fact that it was 
written before these changes occurred—on the verge of them, it is true, but 
on their right side. There were no telephones, aeroplanes, motors, cinemas, 
and wireless to distract him. Echoes of the far-off Franco-Prussian War, 
the introduction of postcards and penny readings, provided enough novelty 
for his world—a world essentially true in its values, its colouring, to the 
sentimental but pretty representations of it, which the artists of the mid- 
Victorian age have left us. Kilvert must have been a rather unusual type of 
young country curate; with more observation, charm, wisdom, and energy 
than his average confrére—if we may take, for instance, Trollope’s clergy- 
man as representing the normal type. Kilvert wrote poetry of an indifferent 
quality, but his real literary talent lay in descriptive prose. His diary is full of 
pen-pictures, of landscape, flowers, sunsets, village churches, country 
houses, and the human groups associated with them. And though the 
extracts given us in this volume by Mr. Plomer cover a period of little more 
than eighteen months, the seasons during that time seem to have ‘played up’ 
to the diarist, by providing him with the traditional background of snowy 
and frosty winters, melting warm springs, and sunny summers—all obeying 
a code of behaviour which our climate usually violates, and so imparting an 
unforgettable sense of the beauty of the Welsh border country round Aber- 
gavenny, where Kilvert was working. Not that the diarist neglects people 
for scenery. He had an obvious capacity for making friends, and his work 
wok him into the homes of both rich and poor, and gave him a multitude of 
acquaintances, some passing, others permanent. At one time we see him 
visiting old Morgan, the Peninsular veteran; at another curiously interviewing 
Father Ignatius, the pioneer of a modern revival of monasticism; again, 
he is comforting sick peasants in some hovel; or rather wistfully playing with 
one of the many little girls to whom he showed an amiable tenderness; or 
conducting a local savings bank; or taking part in a picnic or ramble to some 
local beauty spot. Kilvert’s diary is always readable, never dull; it rarely 
rises to great heights, yet gives us a strong sense of being actually present 
with the author in his goings in and out. Even the author’s rather mild 
prejudices—against ‘tourists’, for instance—are all in keeping with the 
picture he presents—of a society secure, peaceful, rural, and more or less 
static—such as some of us to-day regard with a naturalenvy. R. S. LAMBERT 


A CENTURY OF GOVERNMENT, MANCHESTER, 1838—1938 by Shena D. Simon, 
M.A. (Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. 
THIS book, claimed to be the first attempt to describe municipal development 
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from the point of view of one large industrial city, will be welcomed by all 
those who are interested in English local government. Lady Simon traces 
the slow process by which the various townships were merged into one city; 
the development of the various municipal services (Public Health, Education, 
Housing, Transport, etc.); and the growth of social conscience and sense of 
responsibility for the operatives in industry. There is a vivid and amusing 
account (by Richard Cobden) of a meeting of the Court Leet Jury showing 
how Manchester was governed in 1838; and the story of the fight for the City’s 
Charter of Incorporation, successful in spite of bitter and unscrupulous op- 
position from vested interests, is quite exciting. It is interesting to learn that 
at one time in Manchester exemption from the Police Rate was granted on 
properties, above £4. 10s. annual value, which were less than 100 yards from 
a street lamp ; and that even to-day Manchester refuses to employ women 
police. 

Public memory is short, and it is a pleasant thought that this book will 
keep alive the names of those who laid the foundations of the city, thus 
paying the tribute which mere pride of possession owes to achievement, and 
adding to Manchester’s debt of gratitude to Lady Simon and her family. 

This is more than a local history. However much Manchester may feel 
herself superior to the rest of England, she is still a part of it, and her story 
during the last hundred years is valuable as English history. It is a model 
for a civic history, and with its careful references to documented sources it 
offers a scheme and a plan most useful to historians of other cities. It is rather 
a pity that there are so many footnotes, which irritate some readers, and the 
majority of which might have been included in the text or summarized in a 
bibliography. 

C. F. Montague, in The Hind Let Loose, referring obviously to Man- 
chester, says that “The great love she bears herself is no mere doting on her 
beauty; it kisses each mole.’ It is somewhat in this spirit that Lady Simon, in 
the Preface, says that she is passionately convinced that there is no other city 
in the country that is Manchester’s equal. Nevertheless, she is not forgetful 
of the city’s faults. She confesses that Manchester has shown, and still shows, 
that lack of foresight which is the besetting sin of each generation, and that it 
is the outstanding example of a city that has never been planned. And, by 
way of a contribution to the Centenary celebrations, she asks, ‘If Moscow 
and Berlin are prepared to spend money on making their cities beautiful, con- 
venient and healthy, can Manchester afford to lag behind?’ This isa challenge 
that may prick the conscience of the city fathers in other places besides 
Manchester. 

ERNEST G. HODGES 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE U.S.A." 25. 


IN his foreword to this book, Lord Sankey expresses a fear that, in expanding 
to take in new leisure interests, the frontiers of adult education may already 
be too far flung. The concluding chapter by R. S. Lambert is a survey of the 
country within those frontiers and he sees it peopled with dwellers whose 
customs and outlook are hopelessly conservative, who are negligent or 
unaware of the need for new excursions with, perhaps, slighter though tastier 
fare. One is inclined to think that Mr. Lambert’s is the sounder criticism 
and wonders what consolation, if any, Lord Sankey would get from a 
scrutiny of “the ominous height of the age-level of the membership of grant- 
aided classes”. 

Causes for this comparative failure with the adolescents and post-adoles- 
cents are given by several contributors, whilst they and others propose 
remedies, not all of which appear so much to change the distance between 
the frontiers and the attitude of those within, as to prescribe codes for the 
latter in the apparent hope that they will then burst through the former. 
That, one thinks, is not sufficient and enough is said within the compass of 
these 100 pages to show that to plan a nice new machine is not to solve the 
human problem. Neither, for that matter, can the hush-a-bye baby attitude 
of the dwellers in the tree-tops of arbitrary standards do other than meet the 
fate of those who remain in tumbling cradles, if they continue to do nothing 
about the contrary winds but be themselves contrary. 

This symposium is not complete; the editor doesn’t suggest it is. One 
hopes it may be but the preamble to an early and more detailed survey. But 
it must be widely read, for its value is unquestionable. If it persuades some to 
thought and stings others to action, it will, I suspect, have achieved its 
object. There is much discussion upon the way in which adult education 
can best be provided for the community; that is, by whom and how (and 
the high priests who would sit in splendour upon a throne of blue-prints 
should reflect that their very splendour may create a surfeit of supply and a 
complete absence of demand). Who shall teach and whom shall they teach 
and what. How they shall better teach and for what purpose. Glimpses are 
given of the sectarian encampments within the wider field, though there is no 
space for adequate discussion of the development and the impact of open and 
unashamed party-political education. The book does not survey, as its title 
suggests, adult education in America as closely, albeit incompletely, as it 
does in this country. 

The limited space of this review admits no argument upon the con- 
troversial and important issues raised by Mr. Williams, Mr. Hickson and 

* Obtainable from the Institute Office, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Professor Peers and allows no case to be stated for good, cheap books— 
Pelicans, if you please—written specially for tutors and students in our 


classes. 


FRANK M. JACQUES 


BRITAIN IN EUROPE, 1789 TO 1914. by R. W. Seton-Watson (Cambridge 
University Press) 18s. 

THIS is a remarkable work, and one which deserves every word of the 
comparatively modest commendation on the cover. Naturally, by reason 
of its length and detail, it is not a book for class-students; but every tutor 
of history, politics, or international affairs who is prepared to give time to 
detailed reading ought not to hesitate to make himself acquainted with it. 
For Mr. Seton-Watson has not merely managed to work his immense mass 
of material into a connected and proportioned whole (the only instance of 
disproportion which can find in the whole book is the large space accorded 
to the speeches in the Don Pacifico debate), he has also succeeded in relating 
it to the movements of extra-European and internal British history which 
lie outside his scope, and as his summaries of those movements are both 
informed and intelligent he manages to keep his subject alive to the un- 
specialised reader in a way in which many writers with a much smaller mass 
of facts to arrange and interpret have signally failed to do. 

He does it, in fact, so well that I wish he had spared himself the space 
to do it even a little more fully. For while his comments on English indus- 
trialism and English overseas possessions and their effects on English Policy 
in Europe up till 1860 or thereabouts are both profound and illuminating, 
during the latter part of his narrative the comments are fewer; and the reader 
is thus given little impression—other than what he can gather for himself— 
of the changes produced by the coming of imperialism on the one hand, 
and of the rise to articulateness of the working class on the other. The effect 
of British naval power, also, is described in a bare sentence or two, which, 
true though they are, are so short that they might well be overlooked. 

These criticisms might, however, be considered as carping, in that they 
are demanding an expansion of what is only an incidental part of Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s book, though one of great value to the general reader. What 
should be more stressed is the clarity with which this single mind, wielding 
its mass of material, has succeeded in presenting a clear picture of events 
and policy—not without throwing light on the problems of the present day. 
The wavering between intervention and non-intervention, for example, is 
shown right through the period, as well as the difficulty of forecasting or 
pledging action on behalf of a Parliamentary State with a public opinion 
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often incalculable, but which always had to be reckoned with; and, to take 
smaller points, the behaviour of Britain during the Greek wars of liberation 
and her attitude towards the Polish repression of 1864, suggest very fruitful 
comparisons—comparisons not necessarily similarities—with the history 
of the Spanish civil war and present-day discussions about Czecho-slovakia 
respectively. He also brings out very interestingly the great difference in 
the strength of British public sympathy for suppressed nationalities: in the 
case of Greece and Italy this is surely partly accounted for, though he does 
not mention it, by the classical tradition, and Gladstone’s oratory may 
provide an explanation for Bulgaria. But why should Polish aspirations 
always have provoked at any rate a measure of sympathy, while those of the 
Serbs went comparatively unregarded? 

Not all readers, of course, will agree with all the conclusions and judgments 
which emerge out of Mr. Seton-Watson’s pages. I rather wonder in fact, 
if he himself realized what a strong plea he is really making for aristocratic, 
undemocratic control of foreign policy. He tries hard to be fair to Palmerston, 
whom he justly regards as having done most to establish popular inspiration, 
if not exactly popular control, of foreign policy—incidentally he pays a 
well-merited tribute to Mr. Kingsley Martin’s Triumph of Lord Palmerston 
as a study of a popular intervention which was disastrous. But it is obvious 
that, whatever Palmerston’s merits, he regards him as the architect of evil, 
and Canning for trying to ‘cut his cloth according to the requirements’ of 
public opinion, also comes in for a mild rebuke. The Foreign Secretary, 
whom he most heartily commends is Castlereagh, an aristocrat of the 
aristocrats; and in the mid-nineteenth century, apart from a curious tenderness 
for that remarkable bungler, Louis Napoleon, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that his real choice among statesmen would have been the Prince 
Consort. What would have been the proper course to pursue, when the growth 
of industrialism forced governments to base their power more and more 
widely upon popular vote, while simultaneously, the message of the French 
Revolution woke sleeping nationalism to life in every hole and corner, b.* 
does not say; possibly he was not conscious of the problem. But the mere 
fact that it comes out so clearly, that the shadows of war-propaganda, of the 
Versailles Treaty, and of 1933—all examples of ‘popular control’ in action— 
lie so far across his book, itself shows its appositeness, shows how past 
history needs to be re-written in terms of the present, and is another reason, 
apart from the merits already mentioned, why it should be strongly recom-~ 
mended. M. I. COLE 
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